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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“ The  President  has.  . .perhaps  scuttled  any 
chance  of  meaningful  crime  legislation  in  the 
next  two  years.  ” 

Senator  Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware,  assessing  the 
impact  of  President  Reagan’s  veto  of  a crime  bill 
passed  late  last  year.  (Page  1:1) 
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Greasing  the  legislative  machinery: 


Hopes  for  new  crime  bills  dimmed  by  Reagan’s  veto 


On  January  3,  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  including  81 
freshmen,  were  sworn  into  office,  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  98th  Congress. 

On  January  14,  President  Reagan 
vetoed  a major  crime  bill  passed  by  the 
97 th  Congress,  which  among  other  provi- 
sions, would  have  created  a Cabinet-level 
position  to  oversee  the  Government's 
drug  enforcement  efforts. 

Those  two  moments.  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  agree,  changed  the 
future  of  criminal  justice  legislation  in 
Congress  — the  first  by  adding  new 
members  to  the  House  who  could  change 
the  political  slant  of  key  committees,  the 
second  by  damaging  a bipartisan  coali- 
tion formed  to  push  through  crime 
legislation. 

According  to  several  Congressional 
leaders,  the  changes  could  delay  or  even 
kill  moves  in  the  new  session  aimed  at 
cutting  down  on  crime. 

“Difficult  Issues"  Ahead 
"In  the  Senate  and  House,  both  parties 
have  agreed  to  a specific  agenda  for  this 
legislation,  hoping  to  focus  on  issues  of 
resources  and  coordination  in  the  97th 
Congress  and  moving  on  to  the  more  dif- 
ficult issues  of  bail  and  sentencing 
reform  in  the  98th,”  said  Senator  Joseph 

LA  PD  ordered 
to  disband 
intelligence  unit 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commission 
has  voted  to  disband  an  undercover  in- 
telligence unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  that  had  come  under  fire  for 
allegedly  spying  on  city  officials  and 
civic  organizations. 

The  decision  came  days  after  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  that  quantities 
of  intelligence  documents  were  hidden 
outside  the  police  department  in  an  ap- 
parent effort  to  avoid  a Police  Commis- 
sion directive  to  destroy  outdated  in- 
telligence files. 

The  commission  ordered  Police  Chief 
Daryl  F.  Gates  to  "deactivate"  the 
Public  Disorder  Intelligence  Division 
and  assign  its  personnel  and  some  of  its 
functions  to  other  divisions. 

It  also  set  strict  limitations  on  in- 
telligence operations  designed  to  combat 
terrorism  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  political  or  other  non-criminal 
information. 

The  Public  Disorder  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion has  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
in  Los  Angeles  for  several  years,  but  the 
criticism  had  heightened  in  recent 
months,  and  the  district  attorney's  office 
and  a grand  jury  began  investigating 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Wide  World  Pholo 

Led  by  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  members  of  the  98th  Congress  are  sworn  in 
to  office  — and  a potential  two-year  uphill  battle  to  approve  crime  legislation. 


Biden,  a Democrat  from  Delaware  and 
co-author  of  the  bill  Reagan  vetoed.  "The 
President  has  destroyed  this  plan  with 
his  veto  and  perhaps  scuttled  any  chance 
of  meaningful  crime  legislation  in  the 
next  two  years  as  a result." 

Representative  Bill  Hughes,  a New 
Jersey  Democrat  who  chairs  fhe  subcom- 
mittee on  crime,  speculated  that  "it  could 
be  a little  more  difficult”  to  pass  crime 
legislation  in  the  new  House.  "The  com- 
mittees haven't  been  established  yet,  but 
I would  think  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  be  somewhat  more  liberal.” 

"We’re  all  the  Administration’s 
allies,"  Senator  Arlen  Specter  (R.-Pa.) 
said  shortly  after  the  veto.  "We  were  tell- 
ing them  head-on  that  the  important 
issue  of  the  war  on  crime.  . .is  riding  on 
our  ability  to  deliver  crime  legislation. 
This  was  just  the  opening  wedge." 

The  outlook  for  criminal  justice  legisla- 
tion began  to  change  with  the  November 
elections.  Democrats  captured  26  seats 
that  had  been  held  by  Republicans,  with 
57  of  the  81  freshmen,  as  opposed  to  the 
Republicans'  24. 

But  Congressional  leaders  said  the 
veto  of  the  crime  bill  probably  did  more  to 
change  the  anticrime  effort  than  the  elec- 
tion did.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  by 
wide  margins  during  the  lame-duck  ses- 
sion in  December,  pulling  together 
several  pieces  of  legislation  that  had  not 
been  completed  and  passed  in  the 
previous  regular  session. 


Crime-Fighting  Grants  Killed 
In  addition  to  creating  a drug  enforce- 
ment office,  the  bill  would  have 
strengthened  Federal  laws  allowing  the 
Government  to  seize  the  assets  of  drug 
traffickers,  established  Federal  prosecu- 
tion and  stiff  penalties  for  repeat  of- 
fenders in  certain  crimes  where  a gun  is 


used,  made  it  a Federal  felony  to  tamper 
with  drugs,  food  or  cosmetics  and 
established  a S 1 70-million  grant  program 
for  local  crime-fighting. 

The  Justice  Department  opposed  the 
bill,  citing  the  provisions  creating  a 
"drug  czar"  to  oversee  narcotics  enforce- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Proposed  computer  network  to  track  random 
murder  patterns  lies  dead  for  lack  of  funding 


The  Violent  Criminal  Apprehension 
Program  (VI-CAP),  a proposed  computer 
network  that  would  help  analyze  pat- 
terns of  random  murders  across  the  coun- 
try, has  fallen  on  hard  times. 

Federal  money  that  had  been  allocated 
to  three  cities  to  develop  the  network  ran 
out  in  September  of  1981  and  has  not 
been  replaced.  Those  working  to  develop 
the  network  say  that  planning  has  been 
completed  and  the  system  could  be  put 
into  place  in  two  weeks'  time,  but  that 
they  need  up  to  $500,000  to  purchase 
computers  and  hire  analysts  for  the  first 
year. 

VI-CAP's  backers,  led  by  former  Los 
Angeles  homicide  detective  Pierce 
Brooks,  are  now  seeking  funds  from 
other  sources  and  Brooks  says  he  is 
hopeful  that  the  program  can  begin  next 
year. 

"It's  frustrating,  but  I have  remained 
optimistic,"  Brooks  said.  "I  have  a good 
feeling  that  VI-CAP  just  sort  of  slowed 
down  for  a while." 

As  proposed  by  Brooks  and  a commit- 


tee of  law  enforcement  officials  from 
across  the  country,  the  VI-CAP  program 
would  provide  a clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation about  brutal,  random  murders  or 
attacks  and  help  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies spot  patterns  in  these  attacks. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  tracking  and 
identifying  psychotic  killers  who  roam 
from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction,  killing 
without  motive.  Those  working  on  it  say 
such  a network  could  have  identified  con- 
victed murderer  Ted  Bundy  before  he 
killed  several  sorority  women  in  Florida. 
He  is  also  believed  to  have  killed  young 
women  in  Washington,  Utah  and  Col- 
orado. 

“If  there  was  a VI-CAP  system.  . . of- 
fenders could  in  fact  be  apprehended 
before  they  commit  more  murders,"  said 
Tom  Paine,  director  of  the  Operations 
Resource  Unit  of  the  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Police  Department,  one  of  those  in- 
volved in  planning  the  program. 

"Ted  Bundy  quite  likely  would  never 
have  made  it  to  Florida." 

The  program  would  require  a computer 


bank  in  one  central  location  and  about 
five  crime  analysts.  Police  departments 
across  the  country  would  report  to  the 
analysts  any  crimes  that  fit  the  pattern 
of  the  random  killer,  including  murders, 
assaults  that  were  clearly  murder  at- 
tempts. unidentified  murder  victims, 
missing  persons  that  may  have  been  kid- 
napped or  killed  and  arrests  in  those 
crimes.  VI-CAP  researchers  estimate 
there  are  less  than  3,000  such  crimes  a 
year. 

Using  the  computer,  analysts  would 
search  for  crimes  that  seemed  to  form  a 
pattern,  based  on  similar  descriptions  of 
suspects,  methods  of  operation  or  types 
of  victims,  and  notify  police  in  affected 
jurisdictions  that  the  crimes  might  be 
related. 

It  would  then  be  up  to  the  detectives  in- 
volved to  coordinate  their  investigations. 

Brooks,  who  also  served  as  police  chief 
in-Eugene,  Ore.,  before  retiring,  has  been 
working  with  police  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Exclusionary-rule  debate 
heads  for  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  taken 
its  battle  to  curtail  use  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  the  Supreme  Court,  urg- 
ing the  court  to  let  prosecutors  use  il- 
legally seized  evidence  in  cases  where  the 
police  officers  did  not  intend  to  break  the 
law. 

The  move  follows  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  revise  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Congress.  In  a major  package  of  anti- 
crime legislation  sent  to  Congress  last 
fall,  Reagan  proposed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  be  permitted  in  court  if 
the  officers  who  gathered  it  could  be 
shown  to  have  acted  in  "good  faith." 

Last  month's  request  marked  the  first 
time  the  Justice  Department  had  asked 
the  high  court  to  modify  the  rule,  which 
has  been  applied  under  Fourth  Amend- 
ment protections  since  1 9 1 4. 1 1 was  mode 
as  a friend-of-the-court  brief  in  an  Illinois 
case,  in  which  police  officers  who  re- 
ceived a detailed  anonymous  letter  im- 
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plicating  a couple  in  drug  trafficking  ob- 
tained a warrant  to  search  the  couple's 
car  and  home,  where  they  found  350 
pounds  of  marijuana  and  other  drug- 
related  items.  Illinois  courts  ruled  that 
an  anonymous  letter  was  not  probable 
cause  for  a warrant. 

The  Federal  Government’s  legal  brief 
said,  "The  time  has  come  for  recognition 
by  this  court  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
reasonable  good-faith  violations  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  the  exclusionary 
rule  is  entirely  unjustified,  if  not  actually 
detrimental  to  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

Proposed  changes  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  have  won  support  from  pro-police 
groups  such  as  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, while  encountering  opposition 
from  civil  rights  groups  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

NYCPD  looks  to  purchase 
robots  for  bomb-disposal  duty 

The  Remote  Mobile  Investigation 
Unit,  a six-wheeled  vehicle  with  three 
mechanical  arms,  hardly  resembles  the 
humanoid  robots  featured  in  science  fic- 
tion movies,  but  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  is  hoping  the  unit  will 
soon  replace  humans  in  delicate  situa- 
tions. 

The  unit,  a remote-controlled  vehicle, 
can  pick  up  and  remove  bombs  without 
danger  to  police  oficers.  It  is  equipped 
with  an  X-ray  camera  to  photograph  the 
inside  of  packages,  a shotgun  and  a water 
cannon. 

The  unit  is  designed  to  dispose  of 
bombs  or  suspicious  packages  while 
human  officers  remain  a safe  distance 
away.  The  department  hopes  to  buy  three 
such  robots,  at  a cost  of  $61,680,  but  the 
purchase  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
city's  Board  of  Estimate. 

Study  sees  prevention  as 
best  cure  for  youth  gangs 

The  most  effective  way  to  cut  down  on 
crime  by  juvenile  gangs  seems  to  be  a 
broad-based  community  program  to  pre- 
vent gangs  from  forming,  a Federally 
funded  study  has  suggested,  but  it  added 
that  such  programs  are  almost  nonexis- 
tent. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  American 
Justice  Institute  under  a grant  from  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention,  surveyed  60  police  depart- 
ments about  problems  with  youth  gangs 
and  their  approaches  to  handling  them. 

It  reported  that  a gang-control  pro- 
gram involving  social  service  agencies, 
police,  community  leaders  and  the 
private  sector  seems  to  be  the  best  ap- 
proach for  controlling  youth-gang  crime. 

The  researchers  recommended  that 
such  a program  be  established  on  a 
countywide  basis  and  involve  pro- 
secutors, judges  and  probation  and 
parole  agencies  as  well. 

"The  program  should  be  given  formal 
status,  and  be  governed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  participating  agencies,"  the 
study  said.  "Public  members  and  other 
governmental  agencies  can  be  added  to 
the  board  if  deemed  essential.  A budget 
and  staff  should  be  provided." 

But  the  study  found  that  few  such  pro- 
grams exist  and  that  most  police  depart- 
ments do  not  have  a central  responsibili- 
ty for  gang  problems  or  written  policies 
for  dealing  with  them. 

Only  four  of  the  27  police  departments 
that  reported  youth-gang  problems  had 
written  procedures  for  dealing  with 


gangs  and  17  reported  no  formal  gang- 
control  training. 

The  survey  also  found  that  police 
departments  generally  have  no  valid, 
reliable  means  of  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  gang-control  measures. 

Other  findings  of  the  survey  were: 
t Youth  gangs  are  no  longer  unique  to 
large  cities.  Two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ments reporting  youth  gangs  were  out- 
side urban  areas. 

1!  About  half  of  the  cities  reporting 
youth-gang  crime  face  violent  crime  com- 
mitted by  gangs,  such  as  assaults,  rob- 
beries and  muggings. 

HThe  most  common  approach  to 
handling  youth  gangs  within  police 
departments  is  to  make  gang  control  the 
responsibility  of  the  youth  bureau, 
without  specifically  assigning  officer  to 
gang-control  work. 

Georgia  governor  offers  bills 
on  drunk  driving,  juries,  parole 

Gov.  Frank  Harris  of  Georgia  has  pro- 
posed an  anticrime  package  that  would 
toughen  penalties  for  drunken  driving 
and  reduce  the  number  of  jurors  defense 
attorneys  could  eliminate  without  cause. 

The  jury-strikes  measure  was  defeated 
last  year  when  blocked  by  Georgia's 
House  Speaker.  Harris  said  the  proposal 
aims  to  equalize  the  number  of  jury 
strikes  for  defense  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. 

Supporters  of  the  jury-strikes  bill 
claim  that  allowing  defense  attorneys  to 
eliminate  20  potential  jurors  without  giv- 
ing a reason  while  allowing  prosecutors 
to  eliminate  only  10  allows  defense  at- 
torneys to  stack  the  jury  in  a defendant's 
favor. 

Attorneys  active  in  criminal  law  have 
fought  the  bill,  saying  defense  lawyers 
need  that  advantage  because  Georgia 
has  no  discovery  provision  to  allow 
defense  lawyers  to  find  out  what 
evidence  the  prosecution  has  against  the 
defendant.  The  oppposition  was  led  by 
House  Speaker  Tom  Murphy,  a close 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  governor. 
Harris  also  proposed  two  measures 


aimed  at  drunk  driving.  One  would  raise 
the  legal  drinking  age  from  19  to  21  while 
the  second  sets  minimum  fines  for  those 
convicted  of  driving  under  the  influence. 
The  proposal  also  would  take  away  a 
judge's  right  to  suspend  fines  for  drunk 
driving  offenses. 

The  drunken-driving  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

The  governor's  legislative  package 
also  contains  a provision  that  would  limit 
parole  for  repeat  offenders. 

Suspended  Chicago  cops  get 
10-to-20  in  narcotics  scandal 

Nine  suspended  Chicago  police  officers 
who  were  convicted  last  year  of  accepting 
bribes  in  connection  with  a multimillion- 
dollar  drug  operation  have  received 
sentences  ranging  from  10  to  20  years  in 
prison. 

The  officers  were  convicted  June  30 
after  witnesses  testified  that  the  officers 
accepted  money  and  expensive  gifts  in 
return  for  allowing  two  major  narcotics 
operations  to  continue. 

Six  defendants  received  20-year 
sentences.  They  were  Thomas  J.  Am- 
brose. Frank  T.  Derango,  William  A. 
Guide.  William  L.  Haas,  Joseph  R.  Pena 
and  Dennis  L.  Smentek. 

Officers  John  F.  DeSimone.  Robert  L. 
Eatman  and  Curtis  A.  Lowery  all  re- 
ceived 10-year  sentences. 

A tenth  defendant,  James  S.  Ballauer, 
will  be  sentenced  later. 
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Fighting  the  fortress  mentality: 

NIJ  awards  $1 .8M  to  assess  fear  of  crime  in  two  cities 


Newark  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  New  Jersey  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean,  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith  and  NIJ  director 
James  K.  Stewart  talk  with  members  of  the  St.  John's  Unified  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  while  touring  Newark  to  assess  residents' 


fears  about  crime. 


The  National  Institute  of  Justice  has 
awarded  the  Police  Foundation  $1.8 
million  to  study  fear  of  crime  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  Houston  and  to  seek  ways  to 
reduce  fear  of  crime  in  inner-city 
neighborhoods  across  the  country. 

The  Police  Foundation  will  spend  six 
months  working  with  police  officials  in 
each  city  to  study  the  causes  of  fear  of 
crime  and  to  develop  strategies  to  reduce 
it.  Those  strategies  will  then  be  tested  in 
each  city  for  12  months  to  see  how  they 
could  be  used  in  other  cities. 

The  director  of  NIJ,  James  K.  Stewart, 
said,  "The  overall  effort  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  a community's  fear  of  crime 
may  itself  be  a major  factor  in  the  health 
and  future  of  the  city.  The  debilitating 
apprehension  about  crime  weakens  the 
fabric  of  an  urban  neighborhood’s  social 
and  economic  life." 

U.S.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith,  who  announced  the  program  dur- 
ing a news  conference  at  Newark's  City 
Hall,  cited  a recent  Gallup  Poll  that 
found  that  almost  half  of  the  people 
surveyed  were  afraid  to  walk  alone  at 
night  near  their  homes.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  women,  elderly  and  inner- 
city  residents  said  they  were  afraid  of 
solitary  walks. 

The  study  will  also  attempt  to  answer 
such  questions  as  whether  reducing 
crime  reduces  fear  of  crime,  and,  con- 
versely, whether  reducing  fear  of  crime 
reduces  crime  itself. 

Newark  Police  Director  Hubert 
Williams  said  reducing  fear  of  crime  is 
crucial.  " Crime  is  a thing  that  happens, 

DoJ  official  rips 
GAO  report  on 
drug  task  force 

Associate  Attorney  General  Rudolph 
Giuliani  has  charged  that  a General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  criticizing  the 
President's  South  Florida  Drug  Task 
Force  contains  a number  of  factual  er- 
rors. 

Giuliani  disputed  the  report's  findings 
that  the  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  task  force  fail  to 
cooperate,  saying  that  both  coordination 
among  agencies  and  conviction  records 
are  much  better  than  the  GAO  report  in- 
dicates. 

He  also  charged  that  Senator  Joseph 
Biden  of  Delaware  leaked  the  report  to 
the  press  before  its  scheduled  publication 
date  in  an  effort  to  pressure  President 
Reagan  to  sign  a crime  bill  passed  in  the 
lame-duck  session  of  Congress.  Reagan 
vetoed  that  bill  January  14. 

The  GAO  report  recommended  that  a 
single  authority  be  established  to  direct 
drug  enforcement  efforts  and  charged 
that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  illegal 
drugs  entering  the  country  is  being 
seized.  It  also  said  that  task  force  arrest 
figures  are  inflated  because  two  agencies 
sometimes  claim  the  same  arrest. 

Giuliani  called  the  report  “simplistic" 
and  said  changes  in  the  task  force  that 
now  allow  FBI  agents  to  work  on  drug 
cases  with  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  have  improved 
coordination  between  the  two  agencies. 

He  said  Biden  released  the  report 
"prematurely  and  in  violation  of  GAO 
rules  and  the  law”  because  its  recommen- 
dation to  establish  a single  drug  authori- 
ty supported  a section  of  the  lame-duck 
crime  bill  that  would  have  established  a 
so-called  "drug  czar”  to  oversee  all 
Federal  drug  enforcement  efforts. 


an  act,"  he  said.  "But  the  impact  on  your 
lifestyle  is  tremendous.  It  can  be 
devastating." 

Williams  said  participation  in  the  fear- 
of-crime  study  is  just  one  of  several  steps 
Newark  police  are  taking  to  make 
residents  more  comfortable.  Another  im- 
portant aspect,  he  said,  is  crime  preven- 
tion. 

"Law  enforcement  must  move  much 
more  vigorously  and  innovatively  into 
the  prevention  of  crime,”  he  said. 

Toward  that  goal,  Williams  said, 
Newark  police  have  established  a truan- 
cy task  force  to  get  juveniles  back  in 
school,  helping  them  avoid  "an  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  become 


Organized  crime  in  Ohio  has  spread  to 
nearly  every  corner  of  the  state  and 
includes  everything  from  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics and  illegal  weapons  to  prostitu- 
tion, loansharking,  dog  fighting,  organ- 
ized arson  and  carnival  frauds. 

That  is  the  finding  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Consulting  Committee,  a group  of 
police  and  prosecutors  set  up  by  Ohio 
Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes.  In  a 174-page 
public  report  released  last  month,  the 
committee  said  organized  crime  figures 
"have  continued  to  build  their 
monopolistic  organizations  to  the  point 
that  they  now  rape  the  Ohio  economy  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  untaxed  revenue." 

The  report  made  18  recommendations 
to  help  fight  organized  crime,  ranging 
from  the  passage  of  a state  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced Corrupt  Organization  (RICO) 
statute  to  changes  limiting  application  of 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Lieut. 
David  A.  Dailey  of  the  Columbus  Police 
Division’s  Organized  Crime  Bureau,  said 
the  report  was  prepared  to  advise  the 
governor  and  members  of  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  on  the  nature,  cost 
and  scope  of  organized  crime  in  Ohio. 

It  contains  details  of  organized  crime 
networks  in  each  area  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  persons  and 
businesses  the  committee  says  are  in- 
volved in  organized  crime. 

The  study  marks  the  first  time  since 
1968  that  a report  on  organized  crime  in 
Ohio  has  been  prepared  and  released  to 
the  public. 

The  report  recommends: 

f A state  law  authorizing  some  law  en- 


saturated  with  criminal  attitudes, ' ’ and  a 
strong  Police  Athletic  League. 

The  department  has  also  initiated  two 
programs  aimed  at  dispersing  concentra- 
tions of  people,  particularly  young  people 
on  corners  and  in  city  parks. 

But  Attorney  General  Smith  found 
that  fear  of  crime  is  still  powerful  in  some 
Newark  neighborhoods.  After  announc- 
ing the  grant,  he  toured  one  such  area  to 
talk  to  merchants  about  crime. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times, 
Smith  asked  the  owner  of  a grocery  store 
what  changes  crime  has  brought. 

"The  changes  are  abandoned 
buildings.  stores  that  have  left,  mer- 
chants that  are  no  longer  around,”  the 


forcement  officers  to  use  wiretaps  and 
other  means  of  intercepting  communica- 
tions. Two  state  senators  have  intro- 
duced such  a bill  in  the  current  legislative 
session. 

I The  establishment  of  an  Ohio  Crime 
Commission  to  investigate  organized 
crime  and  its  influence. 

H Greater  emphasis  on  investigating 
the  "fence,"  including  legislation  requir- 
ing more  stringent  record-keeping  by 
pawn  shops  and  second-hand  dealers. 

H A law  that  would  afford  witnesses 
immunity  from  prosecution. 

II  A cooperative  effort  between 
business,  insurance  companies  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  curb  arson. 

H Legislation  aimed  at  cutting  fraud  in 


The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
has  issued  a 26-page  position  paper  urg- 
ing stiffer  rules  for  use  of  the  insanity 
defense,  but  recommending  that  it  be  re- 
tained. 

The  paper  suggests  that  the  defense  be 
used  only  in  cases  of  serious  mental  ill- 
ness and  that  rules  governing  the  release 
from  mental  hospitals  of  those  acquitted 
by  reason  of  insanity  be  tightened. 

It  also  said  that  psychiatrists  should 
not  be  asked  to  testify  as  to  whether  a 
defendant  was  legally  sane,  suggesting 
that  their  testimony  should  be  limited  to 
a medical  evaluation  of  the  defendant’s 
mental  condition. 


grocer  told  Smith.  “They 're  just  not  here. 

1 've  lost  customers.  They  just  don't  come 
near  because  of  crime,  purse  snatchings, 
loitering  on  the  street  and  no  parking.” 

Newark  worked  with  the  Police  Foun- 
dation on  a related  experiment  in  1978 
that  studied  the  effects  of  police  foot 
patrols.  The  study  found  that  although 
foot  patrols  do  not  reduce  or  prevent 
crime  by  a significant  amount,  they  do  in- 
crease citizens’  feelings  of  safety. 

The  1978  report  found  that  residents  of 
areas  with  foot  patrols  believed  crime 
such  as  street  disorders,  drug  use  and 
vandalism  to  be  less  of  a problem  than  it 
is  in  areas  without  foot  patrols. 

pervades  Ohio 

public  assistance  programs. 

The  report  drew  fire  from  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  which  charged  that  many  of 
the  report's  conclusions  are  unfounded  or 
speculative. 

The  NAACP  took  exception  to 
statements  in  the  report  that  several 
crime  organizations  were  racially  or 
ethnically  based,  such  as  its  claims  that 
both  a black  and  Mexican  Mafia  exist  in 
Ohio. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Consulting 
Committee  has  defended  the  report,  say- 
ing those  conclusions  were  based  on  data 
from  local  police  agencies  and  the  ex- 
perience of  law  enforcement  practi- 
tioners. 


The  statement  marked  the  first  time 
the  association  has  taken  a public  stand 
on  the  issue  of  the  insanity  defense.  The 
association,  which  represents  about 
27,000  psychiatrists,  said  it  was  "par- 
ticularly concerned  about  insanity  ac- 
quittals of  persons  charged  with  violent 
crime." 

The  statement  said  legal  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  1970's  have  created  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation  in  the 
treatment  of  defendants  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity,  warning  that  the  cur- 
rent system  does  not  insure  that  poten- 
tially dangerous  criminal  patients  are  not 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Virginia  state  trooper  Perry  Freeman,  near  the  spot  where  he  entered  the  Potomac 
River  in  a citizen-assisted  rescue. 


Rookie  gets  help  in  Potomac  River  rescue 


A rookie  Virginia  state  trooper  — and  a 
crowd  of  helpful  onlookers  — worked 
together  last  month  to  save  the  life  of  a 
woman  who  plunged  61  feet  from  the  Key 
Bridge  into  the  cold  Potomac  River  near 
Georgetown,  D.C. 

Trooper  Perry  Freeman,  29,  was 
patrolling  in  North  Arlington,  Va.,  when 
he  was  dispatched  to  the  bridge  to  in- 
vestigate reports  that  a woman  had 
jumped.  7/ hen  he  arrived,  he  found 
another  state  trooper,  Cindy  Robbins,  on 
the  bridge  shouting  to  a woman  swim- 
ming in  the  river  below  toward  its  nor- 
thern bank. 

Robbins  jumped  back  in  his  car,  turned 
on  its  lights  and  siren,  and  drove  to  the 
river  bank.  He  squeezed  through  a gate 


on  a fenced-in  area  along  the  bank, 
climbed  a 10-foot  chain  link  fence  topped 
with  two  feet  of  barbed  wire  and  ran  75 
yards  down-river  to  the  woman. 

But  he  was  not  able  to  reach  the  woman 
because  of  a 15-foot  cliff  to  the  river's 
edge.  Someone  in  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
attracted  by  the  police  siren  produced  a 
rope  and  the  crowd  held  the  rope  while 
Freeman  climbed  down.  He  jumped  into 
the  chilly  water,  grapped  the  woman,  and 
tied  her  to  the  rope.  Onlookers  pulled  her 
ashore. 

Police  gave  no  explanation  for  the 
woman’s  fall,  but  reported  that  she  was 
treated  for  exposure  and  a wrist  fracture 
at  a local  hospital  and  released. 


An  arresting  piece  of  music 


For  a Philadelphia  man  wanted  for 
murder,  a clinker  has  landed  him  in  the 
clink. 

Gregory  Holden,  24,  had  been  wanted 
for  two  years  on  murder  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  1 980  shooting  death  of  a 
Philadelphia  man.  Last  month,  detec- 
tives suspected  Holden  was  hiding  in  a 
house  in  South  Philadelphia  and  got  a 
warrant  to  search  for  him. 

Two  detectives  combed  the  two-story 
rowhouse  without  finding  Holden.  They 


were  standing  in  the  living  room  trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  next  when  Detective 
Larry  Girard  reached  over  and  hit  a few 
keys  on  the  upright  piano  next  to  him. 

Although  Girard  said  later  he  doesn’t 
play  piano,  he  knew  he  had  hit  a sour 
note.  He  looked  inside  and  found  Holden 
curled  up  on  the  strings. 

Holden  was  arrested  on  a warrant 
charging  him  with  murder,  robbery, 
weapons  offenses  and  conspiracy. 


In  the  next  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

An  insider’s  look  at  parole,  one  of  the 
forgotten  components  of  criminal  justice, 
in  a special  interview  with 

Benjamin  Malcolm 
of  the 

U.S.  Parole  Commission 


Into  the  highways  and  byways 


When  the  trial  of  10  Archambault 
Penitentiary  convicts  charged  with 
murdering  two  guards  during  a 1982  riot 
began  in  Quebec  last  month,  only  11 
jurors  were  found  in  a list  of  225  can- 
didates. 

So  Quebec  Superior  Court  Justice 
Jean-Guy  Boilard  ordered  Sheriff  Jeanne 
Matte  to  round  up  100  new  candidates 
from  the  streets  of  Joliette,  a town  40 
miles  northeast  of  Montreal,  where  the 
trial  was  being  held. 


After  three  hours  of  pursuing  reluctant 
citizens  through  downtown  streets  and  a 
shopping  mall,  Matte  returned  to  the 
courthouse  with  88  jury  candidates  — 
one  of  whom  cried,  "Help!  We’ve  been 
kidnapped! " as  he  was  led  up  the  stairs  to 
the  courthouse. 

Defense  lawyers  objected  to  the  round- 
up, but  were  overruled,  and  a 12th  juror 
was  chosen.  The  move  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  such  round-up  since  1919. 


Picture-perfect  theft  in  Boston 


Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White  and  Police 
Commissioner  Joseph  Jordan  have 
disappeared  from  Boston’s  District  A 
police  station. 

Black-and-white  glossy  pictures  of  the 
two  were  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  sta- 
tion some  time  on  January  7.  Although  a 
lieutenant  at  the  station  said  -someone 
could  have  walked  in  from  the  street  and 
taken  the  photographs  while  the  desk 
sergeant  was  away  from  his  post,  police 


officials  have  said  they  believe  a police  of- 
ficer took  the  pictures. 

The  total  value  of  the  pictures,  in- 
cluding frames,  was  estimated  at  about 
$5.  Peter  Woloschuk,  a spokesman  for 
the  department,  told  the  Boston  Globe, 
“We’re  delighted  that  a police  officer 
would  think  enough  of  their  mayor  and 
commissioner  to  want  pictures  of  them." 

Deputy  Superintendent  Joseph  Saia  is 
investigating  the  disappearance. 


Valor  award  for  quick 

June  Fulford,  a security  guard  for  the 
city  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  will  receive  the 
city's  Medal  of  Valor  for  her  quick  action 
in  disarming  a larceny  suspect  on 
December  21. 

Fulford,  32,  was  working  a part-time 
job  as  a security  guard  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  department  store  when  she 
and  another  guard,  Clarence  Southall,  ar- 
rested a man  for  larceny. 

While  the  suspect  was  being  held  in  the 
store's  security  office,  Police  Officer  R.E. 
Copeland  arrived  to  interview  him. 
Without  warning,  the  suspect  toppled  a 
desk  onto  the  officer,  pinning  him 
beneath,  and  took  the  officer's  service 
revolver. 

Fulford  and  Southall  grabbed  the  gun 
from  the  suspect,  and  Fulford  put  her 
finger  behind  the  trigger  to  prevent  the 
suspect  from  firing.  Fulford  suffered  a 
broken  finger  during  the  scuffle  that 
followed,  but  no  shots  were  fired. 

The  Medal  of  Valor  will  be  presented  to 
Fulford  on  Police  Memorial  Day  in  May. 

Worlds  1st  in  St.  Pete 

Lois  W orlds  became  the  St.  Petersburg 
Police  Department's  highest-ranking 
black  policewoman  when  she  was  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  last  month. 

Worlds,  a burglary  detective,  was  one 
of  five  police  officers  promoted  to 
sergeant  during  recent  personnel 
changes  made  by  Chief  Sam  Lynn.  The 
33-year-old  Worlds  is  one  of  two  officers 
who  won  the  1981  Ned  March  Award  for 
outstanding  police  work. 

Others  promoted  were  Patrol  Sgt. 
Glenn  Karr,  who  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant and  placed  in  charge  of  the  vice 
and  narcotics  squad;  and  Karen  Cureton, 
Bill  Lusby,  Gary  Hitchcox,  and  Dennis 
Simmons,  who  were  made  sergeants. 

Lynn  also  announced  that  the  former 
head  of  vice  and  narcotics,  Lieut.  Gil 
Kerlikowske,  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
field  training  unit.  Lieut.  Richard  Evans 
was  to  be  transferred  from  criminal  in- 
vestigations to  internal  affairs,  Lieut. 
Terry  Hensley  was  transferred  from  field 
training  to  criminal  investigations, 
Lieut.  Don  Handstad  was  transferred 
from  detentions  to  patrol  and  Lieut.  Gary 
Lyens,  from  patrol  to  detentions. 


trigger  finger 


Security  guard  June  Fulford 


Taps  for  Lucca 

Hartford  Patrolman  Frank  Lucca  first 
knew  something  was  up  when  his  name 
wasn't  mentioned  at  roll  call  on  January 
11. 

He  had  just  told  Capt.  Robert  Maher 
that  his  name  had  been  omitted  when  a 
larger-than-life  "bunny”  hopped  into  the 
room  and  called  out,  "Frank  Lucca.” 

The  "bunny,"  a woman  from  a local 
singing  message  service,  played  "Happy 
Birthday  " on  a kazoo  and  did  a tap  dance 
for  the  18-year  police  veteran. 

Maher  explained  the  event  in  typical 
police  style.  "Persons  unknown,”  he 
said,  "hired  a bunny”  to  mark  Lucca's 
40th  birthday. 

“Frank  was  mortified,"  he  noted. 

Cooked  gander 

Ohio’s  new  governor,  Richard  Celeste, 
learned  quickly  that  his  new  office 
doesn’t  protect  him  from  the  long  arm  of 
the  law. 

Within  a few  days  after  taking  office, 
Celeste  found  his  state-owned  limousine 
had  been  towed  and  impounded.  Colum- 
bus Sgt.  Ronald  Elbin  said  it  had  been 
parked  illegally  on  a city  street.  "What's 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander,”  Elbin  said. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  0K1N 

Over  the  past  five 
years  there  have 
been  many  ref- 
ounces  in  this  col- 
Y^l  umn  to  the  pivotal 
role  that  oral  argu- 
gfltf  „ rnent  plays  in  cases 

JPBB  granted  full  plenary 
Review  by  the  U S. 
Supreme  Court  Oral 
argument  is  the  only  opportunity  that  lead 
counsel  on  a case  have  to  interact  directly 
and  face-to-face  with  the  Justices. 

During  the  half-hour  that  each  side  has 
for  its  oral  argument  (unless  the  case  is  of 
landmark  proportions,  in  which  case 
more  time  may  be  allotted),  the  attorney 
standing  before  the  podium  in  the  court- 
room is  the  center  of  attention.  He  or  she 
undoubtedly  knows  more  about  the  case 
being  argued  than  any  other  person,  hav- 
ing prepared  for  the  oral  argument  with 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  hours  of 
reviewing  lower  court  records,  research- 
ing and  writing  the  briefs,  jurisdictional 
statement  and  petion  for  certiorari. 

More  likely  than  not,  even  the  one-time 
arguer  before  the  Supreme  Court  — and 
most  attorneys  are  such  "once-in-a- 
lifetime  lawyers”  — will  have  read  and 
reread  the  definitive  work  entitled 
“Supreme  Court  Practice,"  by  Stern  and 
Gressman.  Both  the  one-time  arguer  and 
the  experienced  veteran  are  likely  to  be 
aware  of  the  authors'  advice  that  "the  ad- 
vantage of  oral  presentation  over  the 

written  is  its  flexibility It  should  be 

adapted,  as  it  goes  along,  to  whatever  the 
court  does  not  seem  to  understand  or  ap- 
preciate." 

To  achieve  the  greatest  effect  in  the 
oral  argument  session,  experienced 
Court  veterans  conduct  one  or  more 
“moot  courts"  to  sharpen  the  skill, 
response  time,  and  coherency  of  their  in- 
terchange. One  respected  practitioner 
with  a major  Washington.  D.C.,  law  firm 
revealed  recently  that  prior  to  any  oral 
argument  before  the  high  court  he  con- 
ducts two  moot  courts:  one  before 
lawyers  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  case  from  their  work  on  the  appeal, 
and  a second  before  a battery  of  at- 
torneys who  have  done  nothing  more 
than  read  through  the  papers  submitted 
to  the  Court.  Through  these  two  moot- 
court  rounds  the  practitioner  is  able  to 
field  just  about  every  conceivable  ques- 


‘Depending  upon  an  individual  Justice’s 
posing  questions  during  oral  argument,  he 
mute  or  launch  a ceaseless  barrage.’ 


disposition  toward 
or  she  will  either  sit 


tion  that  the  Justices  may  raise  during 
the  half-hour  argument  session. 

Unlike  the  highest  court  of  a state,  or 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  oral  argument  is  an 
unique  experience.  In  addition  to  the 
aura  of  just  being  in  the  marbled  court- 
room, at  the  center  of  national  and  inter- 
national media  attention,  the  oral  argu- 
ment poses  singular  problems  that  can 
arise  nowhere  else.  Each  Justice  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  facts,  issues  and 
arguments  of  the  case,  and  the  day-to- 
day  interaction  of  Justices  over  the 
course  of  anywhere  from  a year  to  in  ex- 
cess of  30  years  makes  for  an  interaction 
between  the  Justices  on  and  off  the  bench 
quite  unlike  that  found  in  any  other  ap- 
pellate court. 

In  addition,  the  otherwise  basic  rule 
that  precedents  are  controlling  on  a par- 
ticular question  is  of  less  validity  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Here,  new  law  can  be 
made,  and  precedents  are  regularly  set 
aside.  In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
make  its  own  rules  as  to  what  counsel  will 
argue  and  when  and  if  a landmark  deci- 
sion will  be  overturned. 

In  the  jargon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
practitioner,  the  Court  is  "hot."  That  is, 
the  Justices  are  well  versed  in  the  record 
of  the  particular  case  and,  depending 
upon  an  individual  Justice’s  disposition 
toward  posing  Questions  during  oral 
argument,  he  or  she  wiil  either  sit  mute  or 
launch  a ceaseless  barrage. 

Jim  Mann,  a Washington-based 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a 
columnist  for  the  magazine  The 
American  Lawyer,  recently  classified  the 
nine  Justices  as  “Testers,”  "Partisans" 
and  "Silent  Types."  After  many  hours  of 
observing  oral  arguments  in  the  Court, 
Mann  classified  Justices  White,  Stevens, 
and  O’Connor  as  the  Testers,  who  would 
grill  an  attorney  on  his  or  her  analysis  of 
the  case  and  the  proposed  remedy. 

Justices  Rehnquist,  Marshall,  and 
Chief  Justice  Burger  are  the  Partisans, 
according  to  Mann.  They  shape  their 
questions  based  upon  their  preconceived 


Supreme  Court  OK’s  prosecution 
of  gun  use  as  a separate  offense 


The  Supreme  Court  ruled  last  month 
that  states  can  pass  statutes  to  pro- 
secute the  use  of  a gun  in  a crime  as  a 
separate  violation. 

The  Court  voted  7-to-2  to  uphold  a 
Missouri  law  that  made  "armed  criminal 
action"  a separate  offense,  punishable  by 
at  least  three  years  in  prison,  in  addition 
to  the  sentence  for  the  underlying  crime. 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  had 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  saying 
it  violated  the  double  jeopardy  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  says  in 
part,  "Nor  shall  any  person  by  subject  for 
the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopar- 
dy of  life  or  limb." 

The  Court  said  the  Missouri  law  did  not 
violate  that  clause  because  it  simply 
allows  cumulative  punishments.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  wrote  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  "Simply  because  two 
criminal  statutes  may  be  constructed  to 


proscribe  the  same  conduct  does  not 
mean  that  the  double  jeopardy  clause 
precludes  the  imposition,  in  a single  trial, 
of  cumulative  punishments  pursuant  to 
those  statutes." 

Although  many  states  impose  addi- 
tional sentences  for  use  of  a gun  during  a 
crime,  Missouri’s  law  made  the  use  of  a 
gun  a separate  offense. 

Those  voting  to  allow  the  law  were 
Burger  and  Associate  Justices  William 
J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Byron  R.  White,  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  William 
Rehnquist  and  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 
Associate  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  John  Paul  Stevens  dissented. 

(An  analysis  of  this  decision  will  be 
featured  in  “Supreme  Court  Briefs"  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.) 


view  of  American  life  and  the  law,  and 
how  they  each  believes  the  law  should  af- 
fect the  lives  of  Americans. 

The  Silent  Types  are  Justices  Brennan, 
Powell  and  Blackmun.  However,  despite 
near-silence  during  the  oral  argument 
sessions,  it  is  Justice  Brennan  who  is  the 
most  adroit  at  garnering  votes  for  his 
position  on  a case.  In  addition,  Justice 
Powell  has  been  the  swing  vote  in  more 
than  his  share  of  5-to-4  decisions  in  which 
he  wrote  for  the  majority. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  about  150 
cases  are  scheduled  for  oral  argument 
each  term,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  500,000  attorneys  in  this  coun- 
try, there  is  a statistically  insignificant 
chance  that  any  particular  attorney 
would  have  the  once-in-a-lifetime  ex- 
perience of  conducting  an  oral  argument 
before  the  Court.  For  those  who  through 
good  fortune  and  exceedingly  hard  work 
obtain  the  high  honor,  it  is  as  ex- 
hilarating as  graduating  from  college. 

During  the  month-long  holiday  recess 
stretching  into  January,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  heard  oral  arguments.  The 
next  two-week  oral  argument  session  will 
probably  be  in  February  or  early  March. 
Still,  even  during  their  recess,  the 
Justices  continue  to  rule  on  cases  re- 
questing review  and  schedule  cases  for 
oral  argument.  One  case  recently  granted 
review,  as  well  as  one  noteworthy  case 
dcc/ded  In  the  Court  or  Appeals,  ore 
reviewed  below 

Search  and  Seizure  of  a Boat 
The  Supreme  Court  has  announced 
that  it  would  grant  review  to  a case  in- 
volving the  stop,  boarding,  search  and 
seizure  of  a boat  off  the  Florida  coast.  The 
case  has  not  yet  been  scheduled  for  oral 
argument. 

The  case  arose  when  Florida  Marine 
Patrol  officers  boarded  the  defendant's 
fishing  vessel  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  boat's  registration  cer- 
tificate. The  defendants  told  the  officers 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Bahamas.  While  completing  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  registration  certificate, 
however,  the  officers  noticed  that  the 
icebox  was  completely  empty  even 
though  the  defendants  had  said  they 
were  scheduled  to  sail  for  the  Bahamas. 

based  upon  this  fact  alone,  and 
without  first  obtaining  a search  warrant 
the  Marine  Patrol  officers  conducted  a 
search  of  the  vessel's  hold.  There  they 
found  marijuana. 

The  defendants  were  subsequently 
convicted  of  marijuana  possession  in 
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violation  of  Florida  Statute  893.03(1  )(c), 
13(1  )(a).  On  appeal,  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  convictions  (410  S2d 
152). 

In  reversing  the  conviction,  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  intitial 
stop  of  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  registration  check  was  valid 
"in  light  of  absence  of  less  restrictive 
alternatives  to  accomplish  state’s 
goals."  However,  the  state  high  court 
found  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  case 
established  no  probable  cause  for  the 
search.  In  the  absence  of  probable  cause, 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Hearing  improvement 


Correctional  officials  sound  off  to  NIJ  advisory  board 


The  advisory  board  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  conducted  a public 
hearing  at  the  American  Correctional 
Association's  convention  in  Nashville  on 
January  10,  the  second  in  a series  of  hear- 
ings designed  to  gather  information  from 
practitioners  about  the  direction  of 
future  NIJ  research  efforts. 

Anthony  Travisono,  executive  director 
of  the  association,  said  about  12  people 
testified  before  the  advisory  board  about 
problems  within  the  correctional  field, 
and  Travisono  lauded  NIJ  for  conduct- 
ing the  hearing. 

"This  is  a vdry  far  departure  for  NIJ," 
he  said.  "All  research  is  difficult  to 
understand  at  first,  but  if  they  (conduct 
research)  and  leave  the  practitioner  out  of 
the  process,  they've  wasted  a lot  of 
money.  By  including  the  practitioner. 


they  insure  that  somebody  out  there's 
going  to  be  pushing  this  research  for 
them.” 

Travisono  said  the  correctional  of- 
ficials who  spoke  to  the  board  recom- 
mended research  into  public  attitudes 
toward  community  placement,  the  ef- 
fects of  long-term  institutionalization 
and  ways  to  make  probation  efforts  more 
effective. 

They  also  urged  NIJ  to  coordinate  its 
research  with  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Travisono  said, 
because  many  of  the  problems  correc- 
tional officials  encounter  are  related  to 
other  areas  such  as  schools,  unemploy- 
ment or  ghettoism. 

Other  concerns  include  the  fu  ture  of  ac- 
creditation and  standards  and  the  role  of 
education,  Travisono  added. 


Those  concerns  centered  on  whether 
accreditation  standards  should  be 
changed  to  meet  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  modern  corrections  and 
whether  education  is  receiving  more  than 
its  share  of  budget  cuts. 

Those  testifying  represented  the 
American  Jail  Association,  the  Correc- 
tional Educational  Association,  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Corrections, 
the  American  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  and  the  American  Correc- 
tinal  Association. 

NIJ  conducted  similar  hearings  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  last 
November  and  also  plans  to  conduct 
hearings  at  a March  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

James  K.  Stewart,  the  director  of  NIJ. 
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said  the  hearings  were  conducted  to  keep 
NIJ  in  touch  with  those  in  the  field.  "If 
we  don't  consider  the  practitioner,  then 
much  of  the  research  we  sponsor  is  not 
on  track  with  the  questions  the  practi- 
tioner is  facing,"  he  said. 

Lack  of  funding 
puts  VI-CAP 
on  back  burner 

Continued  from  Page  1 
develop  VI-CAP.  The  Federal  money 
used  to  plan  the  program  was  granted  to 
each  of  those  cities  as  part  of  a sup- 
plemental grant,  with  each  city  receiving 
$2,500  to  $4,500  for  VI-CAP. 

Paine  said  that  those  cities  have  re- 
mained active  in  the  VI-CAP  effort,  but 
cannot  provide  the  funds  to  put  it  into 
operation.  "We  are  municipalities  with 
resources  stretched  pretty  thin  just 
managing  our  own  problems,"  he  said. 

VI-CAP  planners  are  now  writing  a 
proposal  to  present  to  potential  funding 
sources.  Those  sources  may  include 
private  corporations  or  foundations,  but 
Brooks  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  pro- 
gram be  funded  by  government  money. 

"I  still  believe  that  VI-CAP.  like  crime 
labs  and  such  things  like  that,  has  to  be 
funded  from  public  sector  funds,"  he 
said.  “That's  not  to  say  that  private  sec- 
tor funds  can't  be  used,  but  I think  the 
bulk  has  to  come  from  the  public  sector. ' ' 

Although  the  VI-CAP  program  is  on 
hold  until  money  can  be  found,  one  aspect 
of  the  program  is  being  put  into  practice 
by  another  group.  Brooks  said  the  Coali- 
tion for  Children’s  Justice,  a citizens'  ef- 
fort based  in  Philadelphia,  is  working  to 
establish  a network  of  information  about 
missing  children  and  has  received  private 
funding  for  that  network.  Brooks  is  work- 
ing with  the  group  so  that  the  two  efforts 
can  merge  when  VI-CAP  goes  into  effect. 

Brooks  said  the  VI-CAP  network  could 
be  of  great  help  to  police.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  a detective  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  sometimes  went  to  the  public  library 
to  read  newspapers  from  around  the 
country  in  search  of  stories  about  crimes 
similar  to  those  he  was  investigating  — a 
time-consuming,  often  ineffective  effort 
to  find  patterns  in  the  crimes. 

"The  cost  of  VI-CAP  is  almost  in- 
significant," Brooks  said.  "For  what  it 
would  do  that's  really  a minimal  cost.” 
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congressional  crime-fighi  r,  g: 


Capitol  Hill  goes  back  to  square  one  with  crime  bills 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ment  efforts  and  Federal  penalties  for 

repeat  offenders  who  used  guns. 

Although  Congressional  leaders,  led  by 
Specter,  Biden  and  Republican  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina, 
warned  the  President  that  a veto  of  the 
measure  would  leave  little  hope  of  pass- 
ing a major  crime  bill  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Administration,  Reagan 
vetoed  it. 

“The  war  on  crime  and  drugs  does  not 
need  more  bureacracy  in  Washington," 
Reagan  said. " It  does  need  more  action  in 
the  field,  and  that  is  where  my  Ad- 
ministration will  focus  its  efforts.” 

One  of  the  results  of  Reagan’s  veto  and 
the  November  election  could  be  that 
Republican-authored  legislation  will 
have  to  be  more  moderate  in  order  to  pass 
the  House,  several  Congressional  leaders 
said. 

A spokesman  for  Senator  Specter 
noted  that  conservative  Democrats  often 
sided  with  Republicans  on  criminal 
justice  issues  last  year,  but  that  an- 
tagoriism  toward  the  Administration  and 
the  presence  of  new  members  in  Congress 
would  make  that  less  likely. 

The  veto  also  means  that  several 
measures  included  in  the  package  prob- 
ably will  be  introduced  again  in  the  new 
Congress,  this  time  without  being  tied  to 
controversial  proposals  such  as  the 
Cabinet-level  drug  official. 

Senator  Robert  Dole,  a Republican 
from  Kansas,  has  said  he  will  introduce 
another  bill  to  provide  money  for  local 
law  enforcement  projects.  A spokesman 
for  Specter  said  he  plans  to  re-introduce 
measures  aimed  at  career  criminals, 
while  Congressman  Hughes  said  he  ex- 
pects the  measure  aimed  at  tampering 
with  drugs,  food  and  cosmetics  to  come 
up  again  in  the  new  session. 


Senator  Joseph  Biden 


Throwing  Up  a Roadblock 
The  time  required  to  pass  those 
measures  again  — most  of  which  have 
Reagan's  support  — will  slow  down  work 
on  other  proposals,  according  to  several 
members  of  Congress  and  their  aides. 

The  veto  created  “sort  of  a roadblock 
for  any  kind  of  crime  legislation  in  the 
new  session,”  said  Mark  Gitenstein, 
minority  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  “Our  whole  agen- 
da, our  plan  has  been  changed.” 

But  several  measures  are  expected  to 
receive  attention  from  the  new  Congress. 

Gitenstein  said  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  plans  to  work  on  problems 
with  resources  first,  then  aim  at  better 
coordination  among  Federal  agencies 
and  the  need  for  legislation  providing  for 
forfeiture  of  criminally  gained  assets. 

When  thoso  issues  tiovo  boon  ocf- 

dressed,  he  said,  the  committee  probably 
will  turn  to  the  issues  of  bail  and  sentenc- 
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Rep.  BUI  Hughes 


ing,  insanity  defense  and  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 

Protecting  Minors  from  Lewdness 
Kevin  Mills,  an  attorney  working  with 
Senator  Specter,  said  Specter  plans  to  in- 
troduce two  bills  that  didn’t  pass  in  the 
last  session,  one  that  would  aUow  states 
to  send  persons  convicted  of  being  career 
criminals  to  Federal  prisons  if  the  At- 
torney General  gives  his  permission,  and 
another  that  would  require  states  to  pro- 
vide prisoners  with  sentences  of  five 


years  or  more  with  basic  educational  or 
vocational  training. 

Other  bills  that  could  come  from 
Specter's  office,  he  said,  include  one  that 
would  exempt  the  lewd  exhibition  of 
minors  from  First  Amendment  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  amendments  to  the  insani- 
ty defense  that  would  limit  the  testimony 
of  expert  witnesses  and  allow  Federal  of- 
ficials to  commit  persons  found  not  guil- 
ty by  reason  of  insanity  to  mental 
hospitals  without  petitioning  state  of- 
ficials to  begin  civil  proceedings. 

Hughes,  meanwhile,  said  his  major  ob- 
jective is  to  reach  a better  understanding 
between  the  House  and  Senate  concern- 
ing the  packaging  of  legislation.  "The 
concept  of  a crime  package  is  a good  one. 
It  sounds  very  interesting  to  talk  about  a 
‘crime  package,'  " he  said,  "but  there  has 
to  be  a better  working  understanding  so 
that  (less  controversial)  measures  aren't 
packaged  with  bills  that  have  quite  a bit 
of  opposition." 

He  said  his  House  committee  will  be 
conducting  hearings  on  the  role  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  in  the  investigation  of  arson, 
explosives  and  firearms,  and  hearings  on 
organized  crime,  handgun  abuse,  phar- 
macy robberies  and  the  implementation 
of  12  anti-drug  task  forces  around  the 
country. 


LA  Police  Commission  orders 
dissolution  of  intelligence  squad 
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allegations  that  the  unit  carried  out 

politically  motivated  survoillanco. 

The  unit  was  created  in  1970  by  then- 
Chief  Edward  M.  Davis  to  gather  infor- 
mation needed  to  preserve  the  public 
order,  protect  dignitaries  and  investigate 
prison  gangs. 

Since  1976,  the  division  has  operated 
under  guidelines  imposed  by  the  Police 
Commission,  and  the  guidelines  have 
been  tightened  several  times  as  allega- 
tions of  political  surveillance  continued. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
filed  six  lawsuits  against  the  depart- 
ment, charging  that  it  abused  in- 
telligence records. 

Then  in  early  January,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reported  that  more  than  60  car- 
tons of  documents  had  been  discovered 
by  police  and  district  attorney  officials  in 
an  intelligence  officer's  home. 

Those  files  included  dossiers  on  two 
city  commissioners  and  a former  city 


commissioner  who  is  now  a U.S.  Appeals 
Court  judge.  A few  days  after  the  files 

woro  found,  u third  commimminnor 

reported  that  a former  custodian  of  the 
intelligence  files  had  told  him  in  1979 
that  the  department  had  a file  on  him. 

The  police  commission  decided  to 
dismantle  the  unit  after  a three-hour  ex- 
ecutive session,  to  which  several  police 
officials  were  summoned.  When  the  deci- 
sion was  announced.  Gates,  who 
vigorously  supported  the  division,  said 
he  would  establish  a transition  commit- 
tee to  assure  that  the  division’s  anti- 
terrorism program  continued 

A representative  of  the  ACLU  said  she 
is  "very  happy"  that  the  unit  is  to  be 
disbanded,  but  said  the  group  will  con- 
tinue its  lawsuits  because  individuals 
who  have  been  wrongly  subjected  to 
surveillance  should  be  able  to  collect 
damages. 

The  department  was  given  until  early 
March  to  disband  the  unit. 


Psychiatrists’  group  urges  limiting  insanity 
defense  to  cases  of  severe  mental  illness 


Continued  from  Page  3 
prematurely  released  from  hospitals. 

The  association  urged  that  a group  of 
psychiatrists  similar  to  a parole  board  be 
responsible  for  deciding  whether  a defen- 
dant acquitted  because  of  insanity 
should  be  released.  Patients  also  should 
be  required  to  receive  regular  outpatient 
treatment,  it  said. 

Psychiatrists  cannot  make  judgments 
as  to  whether  a defendant  is  legally  sane, 
the  report  said,  because  such  a conclu- 
sion entails  moral,  philosophical  and 
social  judgments  that  should  be  made  by 
juries,  judges  or  legal  experts. 

The  association  recommended  that  the 
proposed  defense  of  "guilty  but  mentally 
ill”  not  be  adopted  because  it  avoids  the 
difficult  question  of  whether  the  defen- 
dant is  guilty  or  innocent  by  giving 


jurors  an  "easy  way  out.” 

But  it  also  said  that  the  insanity 
defense  should  be  limited  to  cases  where 
the  defendant  suffers  from  a severe  ill- 
ness such  as  a psychosis,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  for  those  with  personality 
disorders  or  antisocial  personalities. 

1 1 took  no  stand  on  where  the  burden  of 
proof  should  lie  in  insanity  ca-es. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  inlor 
mation,  call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St.,  NY  10005. 
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The  newest  top  cop 

An  interview  with  IACP  president  Leo  Callahan , police 


Chief  Leo  Callahan  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  had  a 
hectic  fall 

In  September,  he  underwent  triple  bypass  heart 
surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Houston,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Denton  Cooley,  the  famed  heart  surgeon. 
He  recovered  quickly,  and  now  says  he  is  fine. 

On  November  2,  Callahan  lost  his  bid  to  become 
lieutenant  governor  of  Florida  — following  what  he 
calls  "a  gentlemanly  campaign.  ” 

On  November  17,  he  took  over  as  president  of  the 
1 1,000-member  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  six  years  after  he  was  elected  sixth  vice  presi- 
dent and  began  preparing  for  his  term  as  president. 

• 

Yet  despite  his  break-neck  pace  in  recent  months, 
Callahan  has  a relaxed,  easy-going  manner,  touched 
with  an  understated  sense  of  humor.  For  instance,  he 
says  of  his  political  defeat,  "That  further  convinces 
me  that  public  service,  this  field  is  really  where  I'll  be 
spending  my  time. " 

As  president  of  IACP,  Callahan  is  not  Expected  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  group 's  direction.  /Is  did 
his  predecessor,  he  supports  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion \s  efforts  against  drugs  and  organized  crime  and 
gives  the  President  high  marks  for  keeping  his  prom- 
ises to  law  enforcement  leaders. 

Callahan  called  Reagan's  plans  to  establish  anti- 
drug task  forces  throughout  the  country  "good  news 
for  those  of  us  in  law  enforcement  "He  has  some  first- 
hand experience  with  the  South  Florida  Task  Force 
that  may  help  him  make  that  judgment  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  courts  in  Fort  Lauderdale  have  award- 

fii  the  city  S.9.  J million  in  cash  and  assets,  nearly  all 

from  seizures  in  narcotics  cases.  The  city  recently 


LEN:  Let's  begin  with  some  perspective  on  the  city  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  before  going  into  issues  involving  the 
IACP.  Demographics  to  one  side,  what  sort  of  a city  is 
it?  How  would  you  describe  its  "personality"? 
CALLAHAN:  It's  a beautiful  city.  It's  a resort  town. 
We  exist  primarily  on  tourism.  It's  an  oceanfront  city. 
We  have  some  5'/»  miles  of  open  public  beach  with  no 
buildings  to  obstruct  the  view  because  the  beach  comes 
right  up  to  the  roadside.  It’s  a mixed  community  in  that 
the  social  structure  of  the  community  runs  from  low- 
income  areas  to  some  of  the  most  exclusive  homes  that 
you'd  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  have  ap- 
proximately a 20  percent  minority  population.  We've 
had  an  influx  of  people  to  our  shores,  "boat  people,"  as 
they  're  referred  to,  so  we  now  have  probably,  oh,  I would 
guess,  anywhere  between  10  and  15  thousand  of  them 
living  in  the  community.  We've  got  the  usual  com- 
plements of  a fine  city  including  a four-degree  universi- 
ty, Nova  University.  It's  really  quite  a lovely  town. 
We  ve  got  some  150  or  160  miles  of  waterways  — we’re 
sometimes  known  as  the  Venice  of  America.  It's  a 
cosmopolitan  town,  I guess  you  could  really  define  it  as. 
LEN:  Are  there  special  kinds  of  challenges  associated 
with  policing  9uch  a resort  area? 

CALLAHAN:  Oh,  surely,  the  challenges  that  we  face 
here  are  rather  unique  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
transit  area  with  the  tourists  in  and  out,  plus  our  own 
permanent  population,  which  runs  somewhere  around 
160,000  people.  At  any  given  time,  there  could  be 
another  couple  hundred  thousand  tourists  here  in  the 
community. 

And  then  we  face  the  annual  college  invasion,  which  at 
any  given  time  could  add  another  hundred  thousand 
students  to  our  beaches.  So  it  does  have  some  unique 
and  interesting  aspects  to  policing  a community  of  this 
nature. 

Coping  with  Spring  Fever 

LEN:  How  long  does  that  "spring  break"  phenomenon 
with  the  influx  of  students  usually  last? 

CALLAHAN:  Well,  it  varies  from  year  to  year.  It  ends 
at  Easter  time  but  it  usually  runs  anywhere  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  depending  on  when  the  colleges  are  taking 


opened  a new  $l-million  jail,  paid  for  entirely  by  those 
seizures. 

Callahan’s  tenure  also  promises  no  drastic  depar- 
ture in  the  IACP's  approach  to  controversy.  With 
confident  optimistic  responses,  he  brushes  aside 
questions  about  the  group's  ability  to  represent  both 
large  and  small  police  departments,  about  last  year’s 
censure  of  Police  Foundation  president  Patrick  Mur- 
phy and  about  the  debate  over  the  organization's 
voting  procedures.  For  instance,  he  said  of  the  Mur- 
phy controversy,  "We  ought  to  set  it  aside  and  con- 
tinue on  with  the  things  that  are  really  more  impor- 
tant than  the  philosophical  argument.  ” 

The  50-year-old  Callahan  says  he  will  work  to  make 
sure  IACP  remains  "the  voice  of  professional  law  en- 
forcement "His  immediate  goals  include  finding  new 
means  of  income  for  the  organization  and  expanding 
the  group 's  international  contacts. 

A Massachusetts  native  who  retains  a trace  of  New 
England  inflection  in  his  voice,  Callahan  joined  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  police  in  1956.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  ranks,  at  different  times  commanding 
the  patrol,  detective  and  operations  divisions  of  the 
department,  and  became  chief  in  May  of  1973.  Hav- 
ing joined  the  department  with  a bachelor's  degree 
from  Drake  College  (now  Fort  Lauderdale  Universi- 
ty), he  went  on  to  receive  a master's  in  criminal 
justice  from  Nova  University  in  1978.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Academy,  85th  Ses- 
sion. 

Callahan  commands  a staff  of  475  sworn  officers 

and  17S  civilian  employees,  with  a budget  of  more 

than  $24  million. 


their  annual  break. 

LEN:  How  does  the  city  change  during  that  time? 
CALLAHAN:  It  increases  its  problems  as  far  as  traffic 
is  concerned,  the  beach  becomes  tremendously  crowded 
with  the  added  people  out  there.  I think  our  economy 
receives  a very  spirited  boost.  These  youngsters  spend 
several  million  dollars  while  they're  here.  I think  that 
when  you  look  at  the  overall  picture,  that  we  have  so 
many  students  come  here  when  less  than  one  percent  of 
them  have  any  type  of  police  problems  at  all,  from  get- 
ting a parking  ticket  to  a minor  arrest,  I think  it  speaks 
well  for  the  youth  of  this  nation.  I think  we  overplay  the 
ones  who  get  into  trouble  and  don’t  pay  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  nice  youngsters  who  come  here  looking  for  a 
good  time,  a vacation  period  to  get  away  from  their 
studies,  and  the  fact  that  a number  of  them  do  come 
back  in  later  years  to  live  here  as  a result  of  that  ex- 
perience of  having  come  here  for  spring  break. 

LEN:  Do  the  year-round  residents  resent  that  influx  of 
students? 

CALLAHAN:  No,  I would  hardly  think  so.  I think  there 
are  times,  of  course,  when  they  get  a little  annoyed  and 
frustrated  when  they  see  the  increase  in  the  traffic  situa- 
tion on  the  beach  and  the  fact  that  it  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  a local  resident  to  find  a place  to  park  and  sit  on 
the  beach,  but  I think  overall  they're  pretty  well 
welcomed  by  the  people  in  the  community.  It's  become 
an  annual  event  — spring  break  would  not  be  spring 
break  without  a trip  to  Fort  Lauderdale. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  to  make  any  major  changes  during 
that  time,  such  as  have  officers  work  a lot  of  overtime? 
CALLAHAN:  Yes,  we  do.  We  of  course  do  not  add  any 
extra  officers;  we  have  a whole  complement  year-round. 
But  what  we  do  do  is  go  on  extended  days.  We  go  into 
12-hour  days  or  we  work  six-day  weeks  and  if  things 
escalate  where  we  need  more  officers,  we  go  into  a seven- 
day  week,  so  we  pretty  well  gear  our  operation  to  exactly 
what’s  happening. 

LEN:  Y ou  mentioned  the  influx  of  the  boat  people.  What 
sort  of  problem  does  that  present  for  your  department? 
CALLAHAN:  The  thing  that  presents  itself  to  us  is 
some  language  barriers  - for  example,  we  have  no  of- 
ficers who  speak  with  the  Creole  accent.  It  does  impose 


‘If  you  squeeze  a balloon  in 
the  middle,  it  bulges  out 
someplace  else . Squeeze 
that  point  and  you  find  the 
balloon  bulging  out  in  a 
different  point  This  is  what’s 
happening  with  the  impact  of 
the  strike  force  in  Florida 

some  housing  problems  and  also  some  employment 
problems.  The  Haitians  are  very  gentle  people  by 
nature,  but  they  fall  victim  to  a lot  of  crime  themselves 
because  of  their  gentle  nature.  They're  rather  in- 
dustrious people,  but  you  know  there  are  some  cultural 
differences  and  they  do  create  some  difficulties  for  us, 
particularly  in  the  traffic  accident  situations,  where 
they’re  not  used  to  driving  in  crowded  streets  like  this 
and  a number  of  them  don’ t have  licenses.  We  do  have  an 
increase  in  traffic  accidents  involving  them. 

It  does  create  some  problems  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  live,  primarily  because  there  is  that  cultural 
difference  between  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 
LEN:  Are  there  racial  incidents  between  the  Haitians 
and  other  races? 

CALLAHAN:  I wouldn't  term  it  “racial  incidents." 
There  are  times  when  there  are  squabbles  but  that  hap- 
pens all  over  town  and  I don't  think  that  you  can  lay  it  to 
racial  incidents.  I think  that  most  of  it  just  comes  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  cultural  differences  and  each 
doesn't  understand  the  other  very  well.  There  are  some 
very  good  Haitian  groups  here  working  locally  both 
with  the  police  and  with  the  community  to  resolve  prob- 
lems and  issues  like  that  and  I think  that  goes  a long 
way  towards  keeping  the  troublesome  incidents  at  a 
minimum. 

LEN:  What  are  some  of  these  cultural  differences? 
CALLAHAN:  Most  of  it  is  just  a simple  case  of 
language  problems.  Most  of  the  Haitians  speak  little  or 
no  English  and  it  sometimes  gets  hectic  until  you  can 
get  an  interpreter  there  to  iron  out  what  is  basically  a 
minor  disagreement. 

The  Number-One  Problem 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  crime  problem  fac- 
ing you  in  Fort  Lauderdale? 

CALLAHAN:  Of  course  there’s  no  question  that  the 
number  one  problem  in  the  south  Florida  area  is  the 
drug  problem  and  the  related  and  auxiliary  crimes  that 
we  have  with  that.  I think  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
Presidential  task  force  here  under  Vice  President  Bush 
speaks  to  the  issue  pretty  plainly,  and  that  is  the 
number  one  problem  that  we  do  face. 

LEN:  What  can  you  do  about  that  within  your  own 
department? 

CALLAHAN:  Of  course,  we  worked  the  thing  a number 
of  years  before  we  had  this  Federal  help,  I think  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  force  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  I think  that  since  the  task  force  has  come  into 
operation  in  south  Florida  that  there  has  been  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
the  local  officials,  which  has  led  to  really  decreasing  the 
amount  of  marijuana  available  any  longer  down  here.  I 
think  if  we  can  now  become  as  successful  in  keeping  out 
the  cocaine  which  is  still  coming  in  here,  then  it  will  have 
been  a very  worthwhile  and  solid  cooperative  effort. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it's  good  that  this  task  force  concept 
is  being  expanded  to  other  areas? 

CALLAHAN:  Absolutely.  Of  course,  you  know  what 
happens.  Its  like  squeezing  a balloon.  If  you  squeeze  a 
balloon  in  the  middle,  it  bulges  out  someplace  else.  You 
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squeeze  that  point  and  you  find  the  balloon  bulging  out 
in  a different  point.  This  is  basically  what's  happening 
with  the  impact  of  the  strike  force  here  in  south  Florida. 
Even  prior  to  the  full  implementation  of  the  strike  force, 
drugs  were  starting  to  go  further  up  the  East  Coast,  up 
into  the  Carolines  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  trans- 
shipment to  other  places.  Now  that  there's  been  such  a 
concentrated  effort  on  it  here,  I think  we're  finding 
clear-cut  evidence  that  the  ports  of  entry  are  now  shift- 
ing to  different  locations,  so  I think  the  President’s 
desire  and  proposal  to  expand  the  strike  force  concept, 
and  also  to  put  some  more  emphasis  on  organized  crime 
activity  at  the  same  time,  is  a very  good  one  and  a very 
valid  one.  I would  doubt  that  these  12  task  forces  that 
are  being  proposed  would  be  exact  mirror  images  of  the 
south  Florida  task  force  because  that  one,  to  begin  with, 
was  headed  by  the  Vice  President  and  there  are  some 
things  unique  here  to  south  Florida  that  won't  be  found 
elsewhere,  but  I think  the  general  concepts  will  be  very 
similar  and  I predict  that  over  the  long  haul  that  they 
also  will  meet  with  some  pretty  good  success  rates. 

In  the  Political  Arena 

LEN:  You  recently  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  of 
Florida.  Why  did  you  run?  What  are  your  reflections  on 
the  race  now  that  it's  over? 

CALLAHAN:  Well,  of  course  I had  no  political  ambi- 
tions then  nor  do  I now  and  had  no  intentions  of  getting 
into  the  political  arena,  but  when  the  request  was  made 
of  me  to  run,  and  the  explanations  that  were  made  were 
to  the  fact  that  they  needed  a strong  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer with  a good  law  enforcement  background  to  help 
balance  this  ticket,  and  when  that  request  comes  from 
people  as  high  as  the  President’s  political  adviser,  it's 

pretty  difficult  to  say  no  to  a request  like  that.  So  in 

essence  what  you  could  say  is  that  I responded  to  a call 
and  took  a leave  of  absence  from  my  job.  unpaid,  with 
approval  of  the  city  manager  and  my  city  commis- 
sioners and  got  involved  in  the  race. 

I think  now  that  the  race  is  over,  looking  upon  it  in 
retrospect  and  reflecting  on  it,  I think  I could  term  it  an 
interesting  experience.  It  certainly  gave  me  a keener 
awareness  of  the  totality  of  the  problems  within  my  own 
state,  in  particular  as  they  deal  with  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  to  people  that  I probably  wouldn’t  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  otherwise  and  I think  it  also  further 
convinced  me  that  my  forte  is  really  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  and  this  is  where  I '11  be  spending  my  time  in 
the  future.  It  was  rather  a gentlemanly  campaign  and 
we  ran  on  issues.  I guess  that  made  for  a dull  campaign, 
but  it  was  run  on  a very  high  level.  I was  critically  ill 
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there  and  facing  heart  surgery  and  the  incumbent  gover- 
nor asked  about  my  health  a couple  of  times  and  the 
lieutenant  governor  called  and  talked  to  me  personally. 
It  was  that  type  of  a political  campaign.  I saw  the  other 
campaigns  also,  while  I was  out  doing  my  own,  and  so 
that  further  convinces  me  that  public  service,  this  field, 
is  really  where  I'll  be  spending  my  time. 

LEN:  What  were  some  of  the  concerns  you  had  about 
criminal  justice  issues  at  a state  level  that  convinced 
you  to  run  for  lieutenant  governor? 

CALLAHAN:  Had  we  been  elected,  among  the  platform 
planks  that  we  had  suggested  were  more  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  crimes  within  the  state;  we 
would  have  worked  on  having  mandatory  sentences  for 
crimes  against  our  elderly  and  senior  citizens.  The  drop- 
ping of  the  age  of  juveniles  to  more  effectively  deal  with 
them.  We  also  would  have  sought  to  have  restitution  to 
crime  victims  as  a condition  of  any  parole  or  probation 
that  one  might  receive. 

In  terms  of  the  judiciary,  we  would  have  recom- 
mended that  at  least  one  of  the  three  people  nominated 
for  a judicial  post  have  prosecutorial  experience.  Things 
along  those  lines,  which  would  have  toughened  up  the 
approach  to  the  crime  problems  in  the  state,  would  have 
been  the  things  that  we  would  have  pushed  for  very 
heavily  legislatively  and  I think  a number  of  those 
things  would  have  gone  through.  We’U  continue  those 
efforts  even  now,  from  a police  viewpoint. 

1983  Wish-List  for  IACP 

LEN:  Turning  now  to  your  position  as  the  new  IACP 
president,  at  the  beginning  of  your  term,  do  you  have 
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‘ The  request  was  made  of 
me  to  run  [for  lieutenant 
governor ]. . .and  when  that 
request  comes  from  people 
as  high  as  the  President's 

pofft/'caf  acfviser,  ft's  pretty 

difficult  to  say  no. 9 


Gubernatorial  running  mates  Skip  Bafalis  (2d  from  right)  and  Leo  Callahan,  along  with  their  wive*,  at  one  of  many 

political  dinners  during  the  1982  campaign. 


any  “new  year's  resolutions”  for  IACP,  things  you  want 
to  see  accomplished  during  this  year? 

CALLAHAN:  IACP  is  surely  the  voice  of  professional 
law  enforcement  and  I think  that  this  coming  year  we're 
going  to  continue  to  speak  out  on  police  issues  and  truly 
be  the  voice  of  law  enforcement.  I feel  that  the  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  as  police  officers  in  our  communi- 
ty and  particularly  as  the  police  administrators  place 
upon  us  an  obligation  to  seek  better  legislation  for  deal- 
ing with  the  crime  problems,  to  seek  out  legislation  that 
pays  more  attention  to  the  victim  as  opposed  to  the 
criminal,  although  we  wouldn't  for  a moment  suggest 
that  we  should  take  away  anyone's  rights,  including  the 
criminal's.  But  what  we're  saying  is  more  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  crime  victim  and  dealing  with 
that  situation.  I think  that  it's  incumbent  upon  us  in  the 
things  that  we  are  going  to  be  doing  this  year  to  let  our 
feelings  be  known,  to  be  more  assertive  on  a state,  local 
and  national  level,  to  support  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts in  its  crime-fighting  tactics,  particularly  as  it  deals 
with  organized  crime  and  the  drug  problem. 

From  an  inside  point  of  view  of  the  IACP.  I think  that 
we  have  to  continue  to  refine  our  operation  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  service  to  our  membership  and  continually 
reduce  our  cost  of  doing  that.  We're  faced  with  the  same 
fiscal  constraints  that  any  organization  is  and  it's  going 
to  be  up  to  us  to  continue  to  work  in  that  regard. 

I think  from  an  international  viewpoint,  we  have  to 
continue  to  expand  our  international  contact  and  work- 
ing in  different  areas  of  the  world.  We’re  pretty  well  set 
up  and  oriented  within  Western  Europe,  but  I think 
we’ve  also  got  to  spend  a bit  more  time  and  get  a deeper 
sense  of  involvement  in  the  Far  East  and  there  are  so 
many  virgin  nations,  particularly  in  Africa,  who  have 
really  some  of  the  same  policing  problems  in  their  coun- 
tries that  we  have  here.  I think  by  meeting  those 
challenges  together  that  we  can  all  benefit  by  it.  One  of 
the  things  we're  going  to  try  to  do  is  see  what  we  can  do 
about  setting  up  some  type  of  mid-year  conference  of 
police  chiefs  from  this  country  and  their  various 
counterparts  from  different  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
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‘We’d  have  to  give  the  President  an  ‘A’  on  his  report  card  because  those  things  that  he 
told  us  he  was  going  to  do  are  already  either  in  place  or  in  the  transition  stages  of  going 
into  place.  I think  there  is  a firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  this  Administration.’ 


Callahan 
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dealt  successfully  with  transnational  criminality  and 
terrorism  so  that  we  can  share  those  ideas. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  very  fortunate  for  a 
number  of  years  that  we  haven't  been  subjected  to  some 
of  the  acts  of  terrorism  which  are  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  which  we  can  look  forward  to.  I 
think  that  the  former  director  of  the  FBI,  Clarence 
Kelley,  when  he  retired  a number  of  years  ago.  predicted 
at  that  point  that  within  some  five  to  10  years  the 
United  States  would  be  facing  some  internal  terrorism 
problems  and  I think  that  we  have  got  to  face  up  to  that. 
About  five  or  six  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Kelley 
retired  and  I think  we’re  getting  closer  to  that  time 
where  we  very  well  may  be  facing  it.  Our  problems  may 
be  somewhat  different,  but  I can  see  where  people  who 
are  corporate  executives  could  become  targets  for  ter- 
rorism, that  they  would  hold  these  people  for  ransom  to 
further  whatever  their  causes  might  be.  To  fail  to 
recognize  that  would  be  a big  mistake  on  our  part. 

Biting  the  Organizational  Bullet 

LEN:  How  serious  is  the  monetary  problem  facing 
IACP,  especially  since  the  proposed  dues  increase 
failed? 

CALLAHAN:  We  were  very  disappointed  that  the  dues 
increase  failed  to  go  through  — it  failed  to  go  through  by 
some  nine  votes  — but  IACP  is  very  viable,  it’s  a solvent 
organization.  One  of  the  First  things  that  I did  do  was  to 
appoint  a ways-and-means  committee  to  see  to  it  that  we 
explore  ways  of  increasing  the  income  of  IACP  and  yet 
doing  it  in  a very  professional  manner  so  it  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  professionalization  of  the 
organization.  We're  going  to  continue  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  Operation  Identification,  liability  in- 
surance programs,  vehicle  markings  and  particularly 
workshops.  The  management  studies  that  we  do, 
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also  going  to  be  seeking  other  ways  of  diversifying  and 
to  bring  in  income  to  the  organization.  I stress  doing  it 
in  a fashion  that  does  not  detract  from  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  organization.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
the  ways-and-means  committee  is  not  only  to  seek  addi- 
tional income  for  IACP,  but  to  do  an  internal  review  of 
our  present  operation.  I think  Mr.  (Norman)  Darwick 
has  done  an  excellent  job  since  he's  been  our  director  of 
streamlining  our  operation,  but  I think  that  having  this 
committee  look  at  our  operation  from  a pure,  cold- 
hearted,  external  viewpoint  may  very  well  further 
enhance  our  ability  to  provide  seryices  at  cheaper  costs 
by  coming  up  with  some  fresh  and  new  ideas.  Whether 
that  means  streamlining  the  operation  in  terms  of  opera- 
tional capability  or  trimming  employees  is  something 
that  we  really  won’t  be  able  to  tell  until  the  study  is  com- 
pleted. I ve  asked  for  volunteers,  because  I believe  very 
strongly  in  volunteerism.  Those  members  of  ours  who 
have  expertise  in  budget  and  management,  have  staff 
studies  and  capabilities  of  that  fashion  to  volunteer  to 
give  us  a hand  in  doing  this.  This  is  their  organization 
and  we,  the  board  of  officers,  have  a responsibility  to 
keep  it  viable  and  to  continually  try  to  improve  it  and 
we're  going  to  do  that  this  year. 

The  number  of  grants  have  pretty  well  dried  up,  not 
only  for  IACP,  but  for  everybody  else,  so  what  it’s  do- 
ing, it's  forcing  us  to  do  at  IACP  what  we're  all  really  do- 
ing in  our  home  departments,  and  that  is  finding 
another  means  of  operation  and  other  sources  of  income 
to  run  the  operation. 

LEN:  This  idea  of  doing  more  with  less  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly is  on  the  minds  of  police  chiefs  across  the  country. 
How  can  IACP  help  its  members  in  that  regard? 
CALLAHAN:  Well,  I think  that  there  are  experts 
among  our  members  that  can  share  these  ideas  with 
each  other  that  can  help  them.  For  example,  I know  one 
thing  we  do  here  in  Fort  Lauderdale  which  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  us  — because,  you  know,  the  cost  of  law 
enforcement  increasingly  rises  each  year,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  portion  of  most  municipal  governments 
anyway.  What  we’ve  done  here  is  we’ve  identified  a 
number  of  jobs  that  can  be  done  excellently  by  well- 
trained.  skilled,  educated  paraprofessionals,  that  will 
release  police  officers  to  spend  time  more  on  crime 
prevention  and  crime  suppression  and  still  provide  a ser- 
vice to  the  community.  These  people  don’t  have  the 


same  rigid  requirements  as  a police  officer,  yet  they  are 
those  who  want  to  be  involved  in  public  service  and 
perhaps  because  of  age  or  some  other  reason  couldn't  be 
a policeman  even  if  they  wanted  to.  But  at  any  rate,  they 
do  want  to  provide  this  public  service,  they  are  paid  at  a 
lesser  rate  than  a police  officer,  and  it  does  help  a 
manager  get  the  job  done  in  the  city  for  less  dollars. 

So  I think  the  ideas  such  as  this  that  can  be  exchanged 
among  our  members  will  help  in  cutback  management.  I 
recall  something  not  too  long  ago  that  shows  you  how 
basically  simple  some  things  are.  I don’t  recall  which 
department  did  it  — I wish  I could  so  they  could  receive 
the  credit  for  it.  But  at  any  rate,  they  were  able  to  reduce 
their  fuel  costs  by  something  as  simple  as  mounting  the 
warning  lights  on  the  roof  of  their  car  further  back  so  it 
cut  down  on  the  wind  velocity  as  the  vehicle  was  travel- 
ing along  a highway.  That  sounds  so  basically  simple, 
yet  when  we  start  knocking  off  a gallon  or  two  a day  on 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  you  multiply  that  by  365 
days  a year,  you  find  that  you  have  really  saved  some 
bucks  by  a simple  little  thing  like  that.  So  it’s  these 
types  of  things  that  we  have  to  exchange  with  each 
other,  particularly  for  the  agencies  that  don't  have  the 
manpower  or  the  resources  to  have  these  studies  con- 
ducted for  them.  This  is  part  of  that  volunteerism  that 
we  're  hoping  will  really  come  to  the  fore  this  year,  and  by 
sharing  those  things  at  workshops  and  through  our 
magazine  and  our  bulletins  we  can  really  assist  each 
other  in  cutback  management. 

LEN:  One  of  the  things  Chief  Damos  mentioned  at  the 
1982  convention  that  he  was  pleased  had  happened  dur- 
ing the  year  was  IACP’s  increasing  involvement  in 
testifying  before  Congressional  committees  about  pend- 
ing legislation  and  crime  issues.  Is  that  something  you 
see  continuing  during  the  coming  year? 

CALLAHAN:  Absolutely.  About  a couple  of  years  ago 
we  really  started  getting  into  that  and  we  did  quite  a bit 
of  it  during  Jim  Damos 's  regime.  I anticipate  that  con- 
tinuing this  coming  year.  I anticipate  that  we'll  be 
meeting  with  the  Attorney  General  on  a somewhat 

rvffutar  Uaalo  art  wo’rw  aO Iv  to  scilnltlles  tip  with  him 

to  discuss  legislation  which  is  of  benefit  to  law  enforce- 
ment, and  I think  that  our  opinions  have  been  sought 
more  and  more.  There  has  become  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion that  there  is  a great  deal  of  expertise  among  the 
membership  of  IACP  and  that  we  should  be  testifying 


that  have  different  priorities  and  different  respon- 
sibilities there  is  always  the  danger  of  what  at  least  is 
perceived  as  a lack  of  cooperation.  The  real  bottom  line 
of  it,  though,  is  that  as  we  do  speak  more  and  more  to 
each  other  — and  that’s  why  a forum  such  as  I ACP  is  so 
important  and  why  we  are  so  representative  on  our 
board,  that  we  cover  everything  from  cities  of  less  than 
25,000  population  to  those  over  a million,  as  well  as 
Federal  agencies  on  it.  I think  that  when  you  really  sit 
down  and  talk  these  things  out,  you  realize  that  you’re 
all  basically  on  the  same  mission,  then  the  problem  of 
cooperation  no  longer  remains  a problem  and  there  is  an 
ability  for  state  and  local  [officials]  to  work  together  to 
reach  a common  goal.  Once  that  really  falls  into  place, 
and  I think  we ’re  seeing  more  and  more  evidence  of  that 
happening,  the  petty  jealousies  fall  aside  and  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  you  really  try  to  get  a job  done. 

I think  that  this  task  force,  to  get  back  to  it  for  a sec- 
ond, is  a great  example  of  that.  We  are  doing  things  now 
that  we  simply  never  had  the  resources  or  the  money 
and  the  manpower  to  do  before  in  dealing  with  the  drug 
trade.  The  Federal  authorities  have  been  most 
cooperative  with  us,  and  the  important  thing  has  been 
that  once  the  case  is  over,  and  the  arrests  have  been 
made,  that  there  has  been  an  equal  sharing  of  the  credit 
of  that  accomplishment.  That  has  not  always  been  true 
in  the  past.  I think  that  the  parochial  attitudes  are 
rapidly  diminishing  and  I think  that  as  you  see  more  and 
more  younger  and  more  aggressive  administrators  get- 
ting into  the  law  enforcement  field,  as  you  see  the  level 
of  education  of  today's  law  enforcement  officers  going 
up,  and  when  you  see  the  increased  feeling  that  they 
have  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  professionalism, 
I see  nothing  but  bright  years  ahead  for  law  enforce- 
ment. I’m  an  eternal  optimist  and  I think  you  have  to  be 
to  survive  in  this  business.  But  I really  see  nothing  but 
good  years  ahead  for  law  enforcement  and  I think  that 
when  you  compare  today's  officer  with  the  young  of- 
ficer, say  26 '/»  years  ago  when  I came  on,  there  really  is 
no  comparison.  You  keep  hearing  the  story  that  they're 

not  dedicated  like  we  were;  that's  nonsense.  It's  just 

that  they  have  a different  perspective  on  life.  The  reality 
of  it  is  that  today's  police  officer,  whether  he  be  that 
young  rookie  just  starting  out  or  one  who  has  reached 
the  top  of  his  career  like  I have,  is  now  better  educated, 
they’re  more  in  tune  with  the  totality  of  world  problems 


‘Today’s  police  officer. . .is  now  better  educated,  more  in 
tune  with  the  totality  of  world  problems  and  not  just  their 
own  parochial  viewpoint  on  their  own  little  problems.  ’ 


before  these  committees  so  that  the  legislators  caii 
make  intelligent  judgments  on  changes  that  are 
necessary,  or  may  not  be  necessary,  as  the  case  may  be. 
So  I really  anticipate  that  that  will  continue  and  that 
we'll  be  asked  more  and  more  to  testify  on  various 
issues. 

The  President’s  Report  Card 

LEN:  Your  comments  seem  to  indicate  that  you  support 
the  Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to  fight  organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking.  Is  that  true? 

CALLAHAN:  Absolutely.  I think  that  an  important 
thing  to  point  out  is  that  when  President  Reagan  spoke 
to  us  in  New  Orleans  at  our  conference  last  year,  he 
made  a number  of  promises  to  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity of  things  the  Administration  was  going  to  do  to 
assist  criminal  justice  efforts.  We’d  have  to  give  the 
President  an  "A”  on  his  report  card  because  those 
things  that  he  told  us  he  was  going  to  do  are  already 
either  in  place  or  in  the  transition  stages  of  going  into 
place.  1 think  there  is  a Firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  Administration  to  deal  with  criminal  justice  prob- 
lems — the  support  for  the  exclusionary  rule  changes, 
the  support  for  changes  on  the  insanity  defense,  the  pro- 
posal to  make  available  unused  military  bases  for  prison 
facilities  — things  that  are  so  important  for  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  to  have  available  to  them 
are  part  of  his  programs.  We  support  them  very  strong- 
ly- 

LEN:  Do  you  think  there  is  a problem  of  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  Federal  agencies  and  the  state  and  local 
ones? 

CALLAHAN:  Whenever  you  have  a number  of  agencies 


and  not  just  their  own  parochial  viewpoint  on  their  own 
little  problems  in  their  own  city.  Generally,  I think  they 
can  discuss  international  affairs  with  you,  they  can 
discuss  local  issues  with  you,  they  really  have  feelings 
and  thoughts  on  a number  of  non-related  police  issues 
which  really  affect  the  community  and  can  effectively 
speak  out  on  those  things.  So  law  enforcement  has  made 
some  tremendous  strides,  and  that's  why  I feel  so  good 
about  where  it’s  headed. 

The  Big  and  the  Small  of  It 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  IACP  can  adequately  represent 
both  the  small  police  agency  and  the  large  one?  Or  are 
their  needs,  approaches  and  ideas  so  diverse  that  it's  dif- 
ficult to  represent  both? 

CALLAHAN:  I think  that  it's  a fallacy  to  say  that  we 're 
not  representative  or  that  we  can’t  be  representative. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  statement  you  made  is  really 
accurate  in  that  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  prob- 
lems perhaps  the  chief  in  a small  town  with  10  men  faces 
versus  a Daryl  Gates,  who  is  chief  of  police  in  Los 
Angeles.  But  there  are  also  some  threads  that  are  inter- 
woven in  there  that  they  both  face  that  are  identical.  I 
say  that  IACP  can  represent  and  does  represent  the  en- 
tire spectrum.  That’s  done  in  a number  of  ways.  The 
most  important  way  of  all  is  the  make-up  and  the  com- 
position of  the  executive  board.  When  you  consider  that 
the  executive  board,  which  is  the  true  governing  body  of 
IACP,  has  regional  representatives  which  represent  a 
number  of  states  that  are  tied  together  geographically, 
and  you  have  representatives  of  towns  from  under 
25,000,  then  you  have  towns  of  over  25,000,  you  have 
representatives  of  those  cities  in  excess  of  100,000  to 
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‘Enough  money  [should]  be  made  available  that  these  prosecutorial  staffs  can  hire  good 
people,  not  just  those  out  of  law  school  who  learn  the  trade  and  then  go  off  into  private 
practice  and  come  back  and  beat  us  to  dea  th  in  the  courts . 9 


CALLAHAN:  "Thanh  heavens  there  are  men  an 
women  who  are  still  willing  to  come  into  this  field.” 


staff  their  offices  with  bright  young  aggressive  pro- 
secutors who  prepare  their  cases  adequately,  who  spend 
time  with  the  police  to  insure  that  they  are  going  to  be 
prepared  for  trial  and  to  do  a vigorous  job  of  prosecuting 
and  enough  money  be  made  available  that  these  pro- 
secutorial staffs  can  hire  good  people,  not  just  those  out 
of  law  school  who  learn  the  trade  and  then  go  off  into 
private  practice  and  come  back  and  beat  us  to  death  in 
the  courts. 

I think  the  third  certainty  that  the  lawbreaker  must 
face  is  the  certainty  that  he’s  going  to  be  convicted.  This 
is  something  that  falls  upon  the  police,  the  prosecutor 
and  the  victims  themselves,  the  people,  to  be  willing  to 
come  into  court,  to  testify  and  to  work  jointly  to  see  to  it 
that  this  conviction  is  obtained. 

The  fourth  and  final  certainty  that  we  really  must 
have  in  this  system  of  ours  if  it's  going  to  work  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  there's  going  to  be  a punishment  that  fits  the 
crime.  I think  that  this  is  where  we  presently  have  our 
biggest  failure.  There  just  is  no  real  deterrent  to  the 
crupinal  if  he  knows  his  odds  of  going  to  court  are  very 
low  because  of  the  backlog  and  hue  and  cry  about  lack  of 
jail  s|5ace  to  put  these  people  into.  He  knows  that  there’s 
a wide  disparity  in  the  sentencing  throughout  this  coun- 
try, dependent  often  on  .the  whim  of  the  judge  or  the 
local  folkways  and  mores  of  a community.  This  is  why  I 
cry  out  so  hard  and  long  and  strong  for  at  least  a man- 
datory minimum  sentence  so  a lawbreaker  knows  this  is 
going  to  happen.  I feel  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we've  got  to  do  is  seek  legislation  and  to  work 
very  diligently  to  see  to  it  that  we  put  this  deterrent 
back  into  the  system  in  all  four  categories  — that  we  the 
police  become  better  equipped  and  trained  to  properly 
allocate  resources,  that  the  prosecutors  become  more 
adept  at  what  they’re  doing,  that  the  people  become 
more  involved,  and,  more  importantly,  that  the  judges 
face  the  reality  that  they  must  come  up  with  a punish- 
ment that  fits  that  particular  crime.  If  we  don’t  get  all 
these  four  things  working  together,  then  we're  going  to 

have  continuing  difficulties  in  the  future  of  lew  enforce- 
ment. 


500,000,  you  have  representatives  from  the  military, 
you  have  a representative  from  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
you  have  a representative  of  the  state  and  provincial 
police,  you  have  a representative  from  the  State 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  on  that  board,  that  you 
really  are  representing  the  entire  spectrum.  Each  of 
those  people  has  an  opportunity  during  the  course  of  the 
year  ’s  business  to  deal  with  those  problems.  Look  at  the 
committees  that  we  have  set  up,  both  standing  and  ad 
hoc  committees,  to  deal  with  primary  issues  to  an 
organization  such  as  the  major  cities'  chiefs.  When  you 
have  a small  department  group  working  in  concert  with 
committees  that  deal  with  those  problems,  I say  that  we 
can  and  do  effectively  deal  with  the  entire  law  enforce- 
ment spectrum.  The  viewpoints  change  depending  on 
your  own  particular  problems,  but  overall,  we  all  really 
have  the  same  problems,  so  I really  see  no  conflict.  I see 
a good  cross-section  that  will  do  and  does  do  an  excellent 
job  of  representing  the  police  establishment  of  this 
country.  The  executive  board  is  the  best  example  of 
that,  but  even  as  you  look  at  the  board  of  officers,  we 
range  from  small  to  major  departments  — Chief  Joe 
Casey  from  Nashville  certainly  represents  the  major 
cities'  chiefs  as  it  pertains  to  the  board  of  officers,  Tom 
Sardino  |of  Syracuse.  N.Y.|  and  I represent  the  mid- 
sized cities  with  the  size  of  our  forces,  and  Charlie 
Reynolds  [of  Dover,  N.H.)  and  Howard  Runyon  [of 
Passaic  Township,  N.J.)  certainly  represent  the  smaller 
cities.  So  either  way  you  turn,  whether  it  be  the  board  of 
officers  or  the  executive  committee  and  the  various 
working  committees  that  we  have,  I think  we  truly 
represent  all. 

The  Murphy  ‘Media  Event’ 

LEN:  One  of  the  issues  that  brought  this  question  to 
light  last  year  was  the  controversy  over  the  censure  of 
Police  Foundation  president  Patrick  Murphy.  Do  you 
think  that  issue  indicated  a split  between  factions  of  the 
IACP? 

CALLAHAN:  No,  I don’t  think  there's  so  much  a dif- 
ference between  factions  of  IACP  as  if  may  have  been  a 
philosophical  thing.  I think  that  that  issue  got  blown 
completely  out  of  proportion.  It  was  made  a media  event 
when  it  really  should  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
ternal problem  dealt  with  internally  by  the  membership 
itself  through  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  and  the  rules 
that  we  have.  I think  there  was  more  made  of  it  than  was 
necessary.  Quite  frankly,  that's  one  issue  I'd  like  to  see 
put  to  rest.  There  are  philosophic^  differences  and  there 
always  will  be  among  people.  IACP,  as  well  as  the  other 
police  organizations,  can  be  the  forum  to  represent  those 
views  and  there's  going  to  be  times  that  we  disagree 
with  each  other,  but  I think  the  manner  in  which  we  do 
that  disagreement  is  probably  what  causes  the  problem 
more  than  the  disagreements  themselves.  With  that 
issue  behind  us,  we  ought  to  set  it  aside  and  continue  on 
with  the  things  that  are  really  more  important  than  the 
philosophical  argument. 

LEN:  After  the  Atlanta  conference,  there  was  some 
discussion  about  how  the  voting  should  be  handled  and 
whether  members  who  don't  attend  the  convention 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  mail.  Is  that  an  issue  that’s 
going  to  be  alive  this  year? 

CALLAHAN:  My  feeling  is  that  it’s  something  that  will 
stay  in  the  background,  but  one  never  knows  when 
that's  going  to  surface  again.  As  far  as  the  voting  pro- 
cedures go,  I am  going  to  ask  that  that  be  looked  into  in 
terms  of  when  the  nominating  speeches  are  made  and 
the  date  the  election  is  held,  to  perhaps  provide  a larger 
turnout  and  provide  a better  forum  for  the  candidates, 
who  have  spent  an  entire  year  preparing  for  that  one 
day.  But  as  far  as  mail-in  ballots  are  concerned,  my  own 
personal  thoughts  on  that  are  that  it's  always  best  to 
leave  the  voting  on  issues  and  the  officers  to  those  who 
attend  the  conference  because  they  have  an  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  personally  listen  to  the  candidates  and 
address  the  issues.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  really  see  what's 
going  on  and  make  an  intelligent  judgment,  as  opposed 
to  trying  to  do  it  through  the  written  word  and  really  not 
having  a grasp  of  the  totality  of  what  is  going  on.  I know 
at  one  time  there  was  a strong  move  for  voting  by  mail 
which  was  resoundingly  set  aside  and  I don't  know  that 
that  will  raise  its  head  again  in  the  near  future. 

Criminal  Justice  Failures  and  Successes 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  the  biggest  problem  facing 


policing  in  this  country  now  and  what  do  you  think 
needs  to  be  done? 

CALLAHAN:  I think  right  now  the  biggest  problem 
that  we’re  facing  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
judiciary  — and  I don't  paint  them  all  with  the  same 
broad  brush,  I'm  speaking  generically  — to  effectively 
come  out  with  sentences  that  fit  the  crime.  In  order  for 
this  criminal  justice  system  to  allow  us  to  work  ap- 
propriately. and  when  I say  appropriately  1 mean  to 
really  do  the  job  for  all  the  people,  there  are  some  cer- 
tainties that  must  exist  within  that  system.  There  must 
be  a certainty  on  the  part  of  the  offender  or  the 
lawbreaker  that  he's  going  to  be  apprehended  when  he 
commits  a crime.  To  me,  it's  the  responsibility  of  law  en- 
forcement to  properly  allocate  its  resources  to  increase 
the  potential  of  apprehension. 

I think  the  lawbreaker  must  also  have  the  certainty 
that  he's  going  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  which  falls 
to  the  state  attorneys  and  district  attorneys,  whatever 
they  may  be  called  within  their  various  jurisdictions,  to 


LEN : What  one  thing  do  you  think  is  best  about  policing 
in  this  country  today? 

CALLAHAN:  I think  one  of  the  things  which  is  best 
about  policing  in  this  country  today  is  the  dedication  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  involved  in  policing,  facing 
almost  impossible  odds  to  do  their  job,  odds  such  as.  in 
many  places,  public  apathy  to  what  they  're  doing,  a lack 
of  respect  for  law  and  order,  a lack  of  respect  in  terms  of 
people  being  held  accountable  for  their  actions,  courts 
that  seem  to  show  leniency,  a turnstile  justice  that  runs 
people  in  and  out  of  the  system  without  doing 
something  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  these  young  men 
and  women  continue  to  come  into  this  field  and  continue 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  doing  something  to  improve 
their  communities,  to  me  is  what  is  probably  most  right 
about  law  enforcement  today.  Thank  heavens  there  are 
men  and  women  who  are  still  willing  to  come  into  this 
field,  face  the  adversities  of  the  job  and  have  the  guts 
and  the  initiative  to  go  forward  with  it,  hoping  for  the 
day  that  their  communities  do  become  safer  so  that  their 
kids  can  have  a better  life. 


Chief  Callahan  and  former  Broward  County  Sheriff  Robert  Butterworth  at  a 1979  press  conference  announcing  the 
arrest  of  a murderer/rapist.  Butterworth  is  now  executive  director  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Highway  Safety 

and  Motor  Vehicles. 
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Coming  out  into  the  open: 


Chief  offers  citizens  a guide  to  rating  their  police 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
has  just  published  a monograph  entitled 
"How  to  Rate  Your  Local  Police,"  a sort 
of  consumer's  guide  to  law  enforcement. 

The  booklet,  written  by  Madison, 
Wise.,  Police  Chief  David  Couper,  is 
designed  to  help  citizens,  city  officials 
and  the  media  better  understand  police 
and  to  give  them  criteria  for  rating  their 
local  departments,  according  to  PERF’s 
executive  director,  Gary  Hayes. 

It  discusses  standards  for  judging  a 
police  department,  including  such  fac- 
tors as  the  relationship  between  police  of- 
fiers  and  citizens,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  training,  policies  regarding  the  use  of 
force,  attention  to  civil  rights,  the  depart- 
ment’s cooperation  with  social  service 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  handling  of  misconduct  complaints. 

The  booklet  instructs  citizens  to  con-  , 
sider  police  officers’  integrity,  civility 
* and  courtesy,  health  and  physical  fitness 
and  efficiency  at  police  skills.  Couper 
said  he  also  attempts  to  point  out  the 
problems  in  using  crime  rates,  arrest 
rates,  clearance  rates  and  other  data  to 
judge  police  departments. 

“The  real  litmus  test  is,  is  the  police 
agency  effective  in  fulfilling  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  community?”  Couper 

wid- 

The  booklet  is  expected  to  draw  na- 
tional attention,  according  to  Nancy  Lov- 
ing of  the  PERF  staff.  As  the  monograph 

news  organizations  ranging  from  CBS 
News  to  the  Associated  Press  and  USA 
Today  had  indicated  an  interest. 

Both  Hayes  and  Couper,  who  has  been 


From  “How  to  Rate  Your  Local  Police” 

"The  police  agency  should  be  representative  of  the  community  it  serves.  It  should 
include  proportionate  numbers  pf  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  not  only  to  correct 
past  inequities,  but  to  demonstrate  to  minority  communities  that pblice  authori- 
ty is  legitimate  and  should  not  be  antagonistic.  Women  should  be  assigned  to  all 
field  details  according  to  their  talents  and  skills.  For  example,  research  shoivs 
that  women  officers  are  particularly  effective  at  defusing  violent  situations,  and 
are  less  likely  to  use  unnecessary  force  than  men  officers.  " 

“At  the  end  of  the  training  period,  all  recruits  should  be  required  to  pass  a com- 
prehensive examination  to  determine  if  they  have  mastered  certain  basic  skills. 
Their  knowledge  of  criminal  law  and  the  agency 's  policy  manual  should  be  a part 
of  this  test  A classroom  and  experiential  training  program.  . ./should/  take  at 
least  six  months  to  administer  properly.  ” 

“ Because  the  power  to  use  force  — be  it  physical,  chemical,  or  deadly  — represents 
a form  of  public  trust,  the  agency  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  way  its  of- 
ficers use  that  trust.  Police  agencies  should  have  formal,  written  policies  about 
the  proper  use  of  force  that  do  more  than  reflect  the  requirements  of  state  laws. 
The  policies  should  define  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  use  of  force  and  insure 
that  officers  receive  adequate  training  and  proper  supervision.  " 


a police  officer  for  almost  23  years  and 
chief  in  Madison  for  10,  said  the  booklet 
may  arouse  controversy  because  many  of 
the  criteria  listed  in  the  booklet  are  based 
on  Couper’s  opinions. 

"One  of  PERF’s  goals  is  to  stimulate 
debate,  to  get  ideas  into  the 
marketplace,"  Hayes  said.  "This  is  one 
chief’s  idea  of  what  a community  should 

I**  it  at  fho  pnliro 

department." 

“To  a certain  extent,  I guess  there's 
some  strong-opinion  here ,”  Couper  said. 
“The  point  is  we  need  to  discuss  these 


things.  Nobody  gives  out  information 
like  this  because  nobody  likes  to  cause 
trouble  and  to  a certain  extent  that 
causes  trouble.  . . . But  this  is  really 
similar  to  books  that  tell  you  how  to  pick 
a good  physician  or  how  to  rate  your 
lawyer's  performance  or  your  school 


■ 


Madison  Chief  David  Couper 

system.  What  is  the  rational  basis  for 
that  decision?" 

Couper  said  the  criteria  represent  a 
goal  that  police  should  shoot  for.  "I’m 
trying  to  give  citizens  a better  look  at 
police  departments,  so  that  they  have  a 
good  idea  about  the  questions  they 
should  ask,"  Couper  said.  "If  I had  to 
look  at  my  own  agency,  it  wouldn't  rate 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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We  read  and  review: 


Rural-police  work  misses 


Rural  Law  Enforcement.  By  Allen  P. 
Bristow.  Boston,  Mass.:  Allyn  and  Bacon 
Inc.,  1982.  202  pp. 

"Rural  Law  Enforcement"  is  a work 
touching  on  a subject  that  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  research  and 
writing  of  policing.  However,  Prof. 
Bristow  has  sorely  missed  his  mark  with 
this  publication.  Instead  of  producing  a 
solid  presentation  of  the  social  and 
managerial  issues  involved  in  policing 
rural  areas,  he  has  come  up  with  a shallow 
training  guide  which  could  at  best  be 
utilized  by  reserve  or  posse  type  opera- 
tions in  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

Particularly  lacking  is  the  author's  use 
of  any  sophisticated  methods  of  explain- 
ing exactly  how  and  why  rural  law  en- 
forcement differs  from  that  of  its  urban 
and  suburban  counterparts.  He  also  fails 
to  further  develop  such  a theme  by  not 
establishing  the  impact  of  such  dif- 
ferences on  the  citizens,  officers  and  law 
enforcement  organizations  jn  rural  areas. 
Rather,  Bristow  has  put  together  a few 
random  "training  key"  type  of  subjects 
into  chapters  ranging  from  Animal  Prob- 
lems to  Search  and  Rescue. 

In  fairness  to  the  author,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  this  book  has  some  value 
in  the  training  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  rural  jurisdictions,  where  it 
could  be  used  as  a very  basic  introduction 
to  the  numerous  types  of  situations  one 
might  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  in 


such  an  area.  However,  in  reality  it  has  no 
place  in  any  academic  curriculum  at  the 
college  level,  as  the  author  suggests  in 
his  preface.  This  work  lacks  the  depth 
and  issue-oriented  emphasis  which  would 
certainly  be  required  of  any  college-level 
text.  No  new  knowledge  has  been  added 
to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice  by  the 
publication  of  this  work. 

More  importantly,  the  author  fails  to 
provide  the  reader  with  the  ways  in  which 
rural  and  urban  policing  are  similar.  This 
work  cannot  stand  alone  as  a text  or  as  a 
training  manual  due  to  its  lack  of  depth  in 
providing  actual  techniques  utilized  in 
providing  police  services  to  rural  com- 
munities, although  this  is  precisely  what 
the  author  has  intended  to  provide  to  the 
reader.  While  he  has  missed  the  basic 
need  for  a quality  work  on  the  subject  of 
rural  law  enforcement,  Bristow  has 
opened  the  door  for  someone  to  produce 
an  academically  sound  volume  on  the 
philosophy,  social  issues  and  manage- 
ment of  rural  and  small  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  work,  while  better  than 
nothing,  has  not  enhanced  the  literature 
of  policing  and  criminal  justice.  Its 
limited  value  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered when  attempting  to  utilize  the 
work  in  training  programs  or  in  an 
academic  setting. 

WALTER  M.  FRANCIS 
Division  Commander 
Greeley,  Colo.  Police  Department 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 

Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 
Criminal  Justice  Education:  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five-  £ 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  - a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal, 
Justice  - based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire. confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960  s and  1970’s  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later . developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has.  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 

_ the  ^nsion  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en-  . 

forcement  and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need  1 
| clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

Criminal  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at  I 
„ college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who  | 
j are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this  | 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN:  0-89444-030-6  220  pages  $5.50 

To  order,  send  check  or  money  order  for  $5.50  to:  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  searches 
based  on  drug-courier  profiles 


Continued  from  Page  5 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
seized  marijuana  should  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  not  admitted  as  evidence  at 
the  trial. 

The  principal  question  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  this  appeal  is  whether 
the  Florida  high  court  erred  “in  going  on 
to  find  that  search  of  hold  was  invalid,  in 
view  of  state’s  claim  that  search  was 
proper  as  being  incident  to  arrest,  as  fall- 
ing under  exception  to  warrant  require- 
ment recognized  in  Carroll  v.  United 
States,  267  U.S.  132  (1925),  and  as  ap- 
propriate inspection  for  safety  reasons?" 
(Florida  v.  Casal,  No.  81-2318,  review 
granted  October  1982). 

Drug  Courier  Profiles 
With  one  Justice  dissenting,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  ruled 
that  a drug-courier  profile  relied  on  in  this 
case  as  a basis  for  stopping  an  air  traveler 
"did  not  provide  the  necessary  and  ar- 
ticulable suspicions"  to  justify  the  stop. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  question. 
District  of  Columbia  police  detectives 
and  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents  were  stationed  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport.  As  the  3:00  P.M.  flight 
from  New  York  City  arrived,  a 35-year- 
old  black  man  wearing  slacks,  a sweater, 
and  a coat  got  off  the  plane.  Most  of  the 
other  passengers  who  left  that  flight 
were  wearing  business  suits.  The  defen- 
dant carried  a briefcase  and  a flightbag 
and  did  not  pick  up  any  checked  luggage. 

After  scanning  the  concourse  the 
defendant  made  a telephone  call.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  police  officers  that  he  did 
not  complete  that  call.  The  three  officers 
on  duty  followed  the  defendant  for  over  a 
half  hour,  during  which  time  he  made  two 
other  phone  calls,  and  ate  a meal  for 
about  25  minutes. 

Shortly  after  completing  this  meal  the 
defendant  made  his  third  call  and  pro- 
ceeded to  leave  the  airport  by  walking 
pass  the  limousine  stands  toward  the 
public  transportation  stop. 

With  the  DE  A agent  stationed  20  to  30 
feet  away,  the  two  District  of  Columbia 
police  officers  identified  themselves  to 
the  defendant  and  showed  him  their 
shields.  One  of  the  officers  asked  the 
defendant  if  he  would  talk  with  them.  He 
voluntarily  agreed  and  produced  both  his 
return  ticket  and  a valid  passport  bear- 
ing his  name. 

After  further  identifying  themselves 
as  narcotic  agents,  the  D.C.  officers 
asked  the  defendant  whether  he  was  car- 
rying any  drugs,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  was  not.  The  officers  next  asked  the 
defendant  whether  he  would  permit  a 
search  to  be  made.  He  said  he  would,  and 
started  handing  the  officers  the  contents 
of  his  briefcase.  One  of  the  officers  then 
asked  if  he  could  search  the  garment  bag 
himself.  The  defendant  agreed,  gave  the 
garment  bag  to  the  officer,  and  stepped 
back. 


The  search  of  the  garment  bag  pro- 
duced a plain  white,  sealed,  legal-size 
envelope.  The  officers  informed  the 
defendant  that  he  did  not  have  to  consent 
to  the  envelope  being  opened.  Upon  in- 
forming the  police  that  he  wanted  the 
search  to  cease,  the  defendant's  envelope 
was  placed  back  in  the  garment  bag  and 
he  was  placed  under  arrest.  The  officers 
took  the  defendant  to  the  airport  police 
station  and  secured  a warrant  to  search 
the  envelope.  The  search  turned  up  25 
grams  of  cocaine. 

The  Federal  district  court  denied  the 
motion  made  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
that  the  cocaine  should  have  been  sup- 
pressed. In  denying  that  motion  the 
court  ruled  that  the  “Terry  stop,  ques- 
tioning and  subsequent  arrest  of  the 
defendant.  . .was  lawful"  and  the 
"search  of  the  defendant's  bag  was  with 
the  full  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
defendant.” 

Overturning  the  District  Court  deci- 
sion on  the  issue  of  suppression  only,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
found  that  based  on  the  facts  presented 
in  this  case  the  officers  did  not  have  the 
necessary  basis,  after  the  initial  iden- 
tification procedure  resulted  in  no 
suspicious  activity,  to  proceed  with  the 
further  search  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  exhibited  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  drug-courier  profile. 

The  case  law  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  only 
is  quite  clear  on  the  subject.  In  1982  that 
Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled,  in  United 
States  v.  Harrison,  667  F2d  1158,  that  “a 
drug-courier  profile,  without  more,  does 
not  create  a reasonable  and  articulable 
suspicion"  to  give  rise  to  grounds  for  a 
stop  and  the  search  and  seizure 
Of  the  six  criteria  that  the  agents  relied 
on  under  the  drug-courier  profile,  the 
first  four  — arriving  from  a city  noted  as 
being  a source  for  drugs,  casual  dress, 
making  a telephone  call  immediately 
after  deplaning  and  scanning  the  con- 
course immediately  upon  arrival  — 
amounted  to  conduct  of  so  innocent  a 
nature  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
even  a stop,  according  to  the  appellate 
court.  The  other  two  criteria  — that  the 
defendant  "acknowledged  the  agent's 
presence  in  an  alleged  cat-and-mouse 
game  of  mutual  surveilance  and. . .to  two 
agents  his  demeanor  appeared  'dis- 
traught' and  ‘nervous'  ” — did  not 
satisfy  the  test  of  a "reasonable  ar- 
ticulable suspicion"  for  the  search,  the 
court  said. 

The  sole  dissenting  Justice  in  this  case 
found  that  since  the  defendant  was  free 
to  leave  up  till  the  moment  of  his  arrest, 
and  since  he  did  in  fact  act  suspiciously, 
there  existed  the  required  "reasonable 
and  articulable  suspicion  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity.” (United  States  v.  Cooding,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  deci- 
sion announced  December  17,  1982) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


A promising  twist  in  alternative  sentencing: 
counseling  offenders  to  ‘ sin  no  more 9 

iustiiesl^r^  Ufe  fr  0nly  : feW  °f  Pe°P'e  Wh0  **  cau«ht  ”P  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  vast  majority  are  rather  ordinary  citizens  who  are  convicted  of 

b^S^T°rS  ~ tH!f ' drUnk  driV'ng  and  °ther  traffic  off*nses.  assault  and 

^-e  drug  P°ssession’  destruction  of  property  and  so  on.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
treat  them  ,n  the  same  way  as  repeat  offenders  and  habitual  criminals,  with  fines  and 
jail  terms/ 

In  some  jurisdictions  around  the  country,  courts  are  suying  no.  Some  courts  have 
experimented  with  sentencing  minor  offenders  to  community  service;  others  have 
tned  sentences  involving  restitution.  One  of  the  newer  and  more  interesting  alter- 
natives calls  for  sending  first-time  and  minor  offenders  into  the  classroom  for  group 
counseling  to  make  them  confront  their  own  behavior  and.  ,t  is  hoped,  go  forth  and  sin 
no  more.  The  available  follow-up  studies  of  such  programs,  while  somewhat  sketchy 
and  inconclusive,  give  grounds  for  optimism  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach 

Counseling  programs  are  the  work  of  the  National  Corrective  Training  Institute,  a 
private  organization  in  Austin,  Tex.  Courts  in  14  states  are  now  trying  NCTI's  alter- 
native by  ordering  offenders  to  take  an  8-  to  20-hour  counseling  session,  during  which 
they  are  led  to  examine  their  own  value  system  and  are  encouraged  to  make  a personal 
deasion  not  to  repeat  their  offense.  The  offer  includes  a counseling  program  for  traffic 
offenders,  bad-check  writers,  shoplifters,  welfare  fraud  offenders,  family  abusers,  and 
even  some  felony  offenders.  The  counseling  is  funded  solely  through  tuition  charged 
to  the  offenders  - typicaUy  $40  to  $50  for  an  eight-hour  session,  less  for  those  who  are 
indigent.  The  offenders  are  referred  to  counseling  at  the  discretion  of  judges.  Habitual 
criminals,  sex  offenders  and  those  with  mental  problems  are  excluded. 

The  offenders  in  the  NCTI  programs  are  said  to  have  problems  with  value  clarifica- 
tion. negative  environment,  negative  attitudes  and  lack  of  self-will.  Many  people  who 
commit  these  crimes  are  not  criminals  in  the  truest  sense,  but  people  with  misguided 
values  who  make  mistakes.  The  main  focus  of  the  programs  is  to  work  with  the 
violators'  value  systems  and  help  them  acquire  a socially  responsible  perspective. 

A typical  counseling  session  begins  with  each  offender  telling  the  group  about  his 
crime  and  why  he  did  it.  The  group  then  discusses  value  systems  and  how  attitudes 
and  behavior  can  be  changed.  The  group  also  considers  the  importance  of  taking 
responsibility  for  one's  actions  and  the  need  for  a good  self-image.  The  session  ends 
with  each  participant  being  challenged  to  set  goals  for  his  life.  Among  the  counseling 
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pressure,  goal-setting,  self-image  building  and  an  understanding  of  the  group  process. 

Travis  County  .Tex.  has  sent  bad-check  writers  into  the  group  counseling  classroom 
since  1981 . "It's  been  very  successful,"  said  Sylvia  Williams,  supervisor  of  the  check 
division  in  the  county  attorney's  office.  "We’ve  found  that  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
bad-check  writers  who  have  had  counseling  repeat  the  offense."  During  the  three 
years  before  counseling  began,  45  percent  of  bad-check  writers  had  been  repeaters. 

Similar  results  have  been  recorded  for  shoplifters  who  take  counseling,  according  to 
Dr.  Darryl  R.  Townsend.  NCTI's  training  director.  "Only  about  one  percent  of 
shoplifters  who  have  had  counseling  are  known  to  have  shoplifted  again, " Dr.  Town- 
send  said.  But  the  figure  is  inconclusive,  he  noted,  because  if  a shoplifter  is  hailed  into 
a different  court  for  a second  offense,  the  judge  might  not  know  about  the  previous 
conviction.  All  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is  that  only  one  in  a hundred 
shoplifters  steal  again  in  the  same  jurisdiction  after  counseling. 

Nevertheless,  the  results  are  encouraging,  and  courts  are  adopting  the  counseling 
idea  with  increasing  frequency,  at  least  for  first-time  offenders.  Such  programs  are 
now  being  used  by  courts  in  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  and  courts  in  four  other  states  are  considering  them. 

Counseling  session  leaders  are  hired  locally,  trained,  and  then  are  given  a very 
specific  program  to  follow.  Most  have  master's  degrees  or  doctorates  in  an  ap- 
propriate discipline  and  are,  typically,  school  counselors,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  teachers,  former  chaplains  and  others  with  similar  backgrounds.  More 
important  than  their  academic  qualifications,  though,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
philosophically  attuned  to  the  approach,  have  the  ability  to  treat  offenders  with  digni 
ty  and  respect,  and  have  good  skills  for  dealing  with  a group. 

The  plan  began  modestly  in  1975  witHa  counseling  class  for  chronic  traffic  violators 
in  Austin.  Since  then  it  has  logged  some  four  million  hours  of  counseling  nearly  a half- 
million offenders  referred  by  more  than  350  courts.  The  jury  may  still  be  out  on  the 
long-term  effect  of  the  approach,  but  the  early  results  seem  promising. 


A police  chief’s  ‘guide  for  consumers’ 

Continued  from  Page  12  for  citizens  as  far  as,  'How  do  I know  the 


100  percent.  But  we  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  model." 

Couper  said  the  monograph  is  one 
chapter  of  a longer  book  on  policing  he  is 
writing,  entitled  "A  Consumer's  Guide 
to  Police."  The  book  will  also  include 
chapters  on  the  history  of  policing,  ad- 
vice about  what  to  do  if  stopped  by  police 
or  if  one's  child  is  arrested  and  a discus- 
sion of  the  code  of  secrecy  in  policing. 

"How  to  Rate  Your  Police"  was  writ- 
ten and  published  separately,  he  said, 
because  “there  is  not  much  in  literature 


difference  between  a good  (police  depart- 
ment) and  a bad  one?’  " 

He  added,  "The  field  needs  improve- 
ment. If  there’s  anybody  in  this  field  to- 
day that  says  it  doesn’t,  I’d  be  very  sur- 
prised to  hear  their  reasons  why. 

"I  know  change  is  most  likely  to  come 
from  outside,  so  I thought,  'Why  not  give 
this  information  to  the  citizens?'  ” 

The  booklet  is  available  through  PERF 
for  $4  a copy.  Those  interested  should 
write  to  PERF  at  1909  K Street  N.W., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC  20006. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Assistant  Professor.  California  State  University  at 
Fullerton  is  seeking  candidates  to  fill  one  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice,  effective  fall  1 983.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  crime  and  delinquency  theory, 
and/or  research  methods,  and/or  an  open-topic  elective 
(two  preparations,  with  a four-course  teaching  load  or 
the  equivalent  each  semester). 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  an  associated  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
candidates  with  demonstrated  teaching  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  non-legal  fields  of  criminal 
justice.  Salary  range  for  the  position  is  $19,044  to 
$22,896  per  year  for  a full-time  teaching  load.  Placement 
on  the  salary  schedule  is  determined  by  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  before  April  15,  1983,  to:  Dr. 
W.  Garrett  Capune,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  California  State  University,  Fullerton,  CA 
92634.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Nevada-Reno  anticipates  two 
positions  beginning  in  August.  Both  positions  are  state- 
funded,  tenure-track. 

The  first  position,  for  a corrections  specialist,  requires 
an  earned  doctorate  (J.D.  excluded)  in  corrections  or  a 
discipline  directly  related  to  criminal  justice,  and  full- 
time experience  in  adult  civilian  corrections.  College- 
level  teaching  experience  is  desirable. 

The  second  spot,  for  a law  enforcement  specialist,  re- 
quires an  earned  doctorate  (J.D.  excluded)  in  criminal 
justice  a directly  related  discipline,  full-time  experience 
in  a civilian  law  enforcement  agency,  and  college-level 
teaching  experience. 

both  positions  include  undergraduate 
<-taaarwm  instruction,  supervising  maepen dene  Study 

and  research  courses,  advising  students,  research I 


publication,  and  university  and  community  service. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  vita  and  three  reference  letters  to: 
Search  Committee,  Criminal  Justice  Department, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV  89557.  Search  closes 
March  l.|  i < »■)  I • < • 

Senior  Faculty  Position.  The  Claremont  Graduate 
School  in  California  seeks  to  fill  one  opening  for  a regular 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
J ustice.  The  rank  for  the  position  will  be  at  the  associate 
professor  level. 

Applicants  must  have  the  earned  doctorate  from  an 
accredited  institution,  along  with  a substantial  record  of 
publications  and  research  involvement.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  a graduate-level  program  is  desirable,  and 
some  practical  or  consulting  background  will  be  of 
benefit.  Applicants  should  have  a broad  interest  in 
criminal  justice  rather  than  a narrow  specialty.  Re- 
quired competencies  include  systems  analysis, 
criminology  and  research  methodologies.  The  selected 
individual  will  teach  courses  and  seminars  in  the  above 
areas,  direct  doctoral  dissertations  and  engage  in 
publication  and  research  activities. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1,  1983.  Send 
detailed  vita  to:  George  T.  Felkenes,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont,  CA  91711. 

Faculty  Opening  — Law  Enforcement.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  at  Pan  American  University  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a nine-month  tenure-track  ap- 
pointment. Duties  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load,  stu- 
dent advisement,  continued  research,  and  professional, 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.  D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
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Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
J^anjntrod^on  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticu t 
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related  field,  or  a J.D.  with  a record  of  scholarly  research 
in  criminal  justice.  J.D.  candidates  should  have  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field. 
Specialization  in  police  or  legal  issues  in  criminal  justice 
preferred.  Well-qualified  ABD's  will  be  considered.  A 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  is  a minimum. 
Teaching  experience  and/or  research  and  publications  in 
criminal  justice  is  preferred,  as  is  experience  in  a police 
organization.  Candidates  should  also  demonstrate 
evidence  of  involvement  in  professional  activities  and 
the  potential  to  become  a productive  scholar. 

Rank  and  salary  are  dependent- upon  qualifications 
and  pending  budgetary  approval.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  must  submit  letter  of  application,  a de- 
tailed resume,  official  copy  of  all  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  regarding  academic 

Instructor,  Administration  of  Justice.  Arizona  Western 
Community  College,  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  has  a position 
available  starting  with  the  fall  1983  semester. 

Desired  qualifications  include  a master's  degree  from 
a regionally  accredited  institution  in  a police  science 
area  with  practical  experience  in  a criminal  justice- 
related  field,  and  teaching  and/or  training  experience  at 
the  community  college  level.  Successful  candidate  will 
teach  15-16  credit  hours  per  semester.  Arizona  Western 
is  on  a four-day  week,  two-semester  schedule. 

Salary  based  on  degree,  teaching  experience  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field.  Screening  process  begins 
March  14,  1983.  Contact:  Search  Committee  Chairman, 
AWC  Personnel  Office,  P.O.  Box  929,  Yuma,  AZ  85364. 
qualifications,  teaching  ability,  professional  ex- 
periences and  research  capabilities.  Apply  before  April 
1, 1983,  to:  Daniel  K.  Dearth,  Chairman.  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pan 
American  University,  Edinburg,  TX  78539. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is 
seeHing  applicants  wtio  possess  a Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Minimum  Standards,  or  a Certificate  of  Com- 
pliance, Recognition,  or  Comparative  Compliance  that 
is  current  and  has  been  issued  by  the  Florida  Police 
Standards  and  Training  Commission,  or  who  have 
received  comparable  training  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  an  out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  officer  prior 
to  application  to  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter 
301  N.  Andrews  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33602. 

Programmer/Analyst.  The  Peoria.  111.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  an  individual  to  analyze  various 
systems  for  adaptation  to  EDP  equipment  and  prepare 
programs  of  instruction  for  an  electronic  computer.  Re- 
quirements include:  experience  in  programming 
systems  design  and  operation  of  electronic  computers 
and  peripheral  equipment,  and  knowledge  of  COBOL 
language.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to:  Employment  Manager.  Personnel 
Dept.,  Room  203.  City  Hall,  419  Fulton  St..  Peoria  IL 
61602-1268. 


m f1"6  ‘n“nal  dkrama  that  bri^S  ■«*»*  -Lway  behavior  y: '.  Dr 
1 1 nluo  t d - 'f°^ces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths  lacks  meanim? 
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Criminal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13 

Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  A Jew  York,  NY  10019. 
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Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traftic  In- 
stitute. Fee  *550 

4- 22.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
Course.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  *750. 

5- 8.  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management. 

8.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates. 


20-21.  Kopa,  Kids  and  Krime  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

25-27,  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Hosted  by  the  Wilmington 
Department  of  Police.  Fee:  *250.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
25-May  6.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
*396. 


MARCH 

2-3.  Hypnosis  for  the  Investigator  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Fee:  8125. 

2-3.  Ethnic  Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy /Organized  Crime  Institute. 

4.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
(What  You  Can  and  Cannot  Do)  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Forensic  Communica- 
tions Associates. 

7-10.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8295 
7-11.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
(ANACAPA).  Presented  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

7-11.  Basic  Police  Photography  School. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 


7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
School  of  Justice  Administration.  Fee: 
8500. 

8-9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press. 

8- 11  State  Police  Training  Directors 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  8100. 

9- 10.  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficers Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management. 

14-15.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  *400. 
14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  8150. 

14-25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8495. 

14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  8150. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 

For  further  information  about  the  seminars,  workshops  and  conferences  on 
this  page,  consult  the  appropriate  source  Dsted  below. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  601  Grandview  Dr.  #209. 

So.  San  Francisco.  CA  94080.  Tel:  (415)  877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  Enforcement  Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Associated  Public  Safety  Communications  Offices,  Inc.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg.,  University  Park.  PA 
16802 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education  Center/Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinating Council,  945  S.  Detroit,  Toledo,  OH  43614 

Florida  Law  Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime  Institute.  400  W 
Robinson  Street,  Suite  201,  Orlando,  FL  32801 

Forensic  Communication  Associates,  P.O.  Box  12323,  University  Station, 
Gainesville.  FL  32604. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Confederate  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  1456, 

, Atlanta,  GA  30371,  Tel:  (404)  656-6105 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of  North  Florida  4567 
St.  Johns  Bluff  Road  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 

International  Juvenile  Officers  Association,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  29952,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63129,  Tel.:  (314)  894-7663. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  N Y.  10019.  Tel.:  (212)  247-1600 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  1 Ashburton  Place,  Room 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292,  Tel.:  (502)  688-6987 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph  Science,  200  West  67th  Street,  Suite 
1400,  New  York,  N Y.  10019 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159  Human  Development  Bldg  , 

University  Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1909  K Street  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  DC  20006 

Police  International  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  220,  Oakton.  VA  22124 

Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906  Hope  Valley  Court,  A da  ms  town,  MD 
21710 

Southeastern  Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory  Hocking  Technical  College 
Nelsonville.  OH  45764,  Tel.:  (614)  753-3691. 

Southwestern  Legal  Foundatidta,  P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX  75080 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE  19806, 
Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

Yosemite  Community  College  District,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352 


14- 18.  Photography  for  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

15- 16.  Identi-Kit  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy 

16- 17.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  University  of  Delaware. 
Fee:  8195. 

16-17.  Maintaining  Discipline  and  Morale 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Delaware. 

16-18.  Hostage  Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

19- 20,  Expanding  Potential  Through  Ex- 
cellence in  Training  Seminars.  Presented 
by  Associated  Public  Safety  Communica- 
tions Offices,  Inc.  IAPCO).  Fee:  8180. 

20- 25.  International  Homicide  Seminar. 
Sponsored  by  The  Southeastern  Ohio 
Regional  Crime  Laboratory  and  Hocking 
Technical  College.  Fee:  8350. 

22.  Suicide  Intervention  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Professionals  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 
22-24.  Executive  Seminar  on  Organized 
Crime.  II.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law 
Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime 
Institute. 

23.  Laws  of  Arrests  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

28-29.  Fire  and  Arson  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
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28-30.  Sex  Crime  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee  8150. 

28-  April  1.  Crime  Scene  Technician  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

31.  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council. 

APRIL 

4-6.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

4-7.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

4-15.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigotion 


8-9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  Fee:  *60. 

10- 29.  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
PoUce.  Presented  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

11- 13.  Use  ol  Deadly  Force  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  11L  Fee:  *300. 

11-15.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management, 

11-15.  Juvenile'Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Modesto  Junior 
College. 

11-22.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *396. 

1 1- 22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management. 

12.  Stress  Awareness  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

12- 13.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Port  Arthur, 
Tex. 

13- 14.  Patrol  and  Personnel  Deployment 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Fee:  8195. 

16-17.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Arlington, 
Tex.  Fee:  860. 

dent  Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  LibertyviUc, 
I1L  Fee:  $285 

18-20.  Police  Civil  Liability  and  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Workshop.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment- To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Fee:  $325. 

18-22.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  (ANACAPA).  To  be 
held  in  Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  8396. 

18-May  13.  35th  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation. 

20.  Revolver  Familiarization  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 


28.  Battered  Women  Seminar  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

2fr28.  Financial  Investigative  Technlq  UN 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law  En- 
forcement Acadomy/Organized  Crime  In- 
stitute. 

MAY 

2-1.  Internal  Controls  Seminar  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago,  111. 
Foe:  *330. 

2-6.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *296. 

4-5.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press,  Fee.  *60. 

10- 12.  Dynamics  of  Terrorlsm/A  Police  Up- 
dute  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Low  Enforcement  Acudemy/Orgnnized 
Crime  Institute. 

11- 12.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

12.  Criminal  Profiling  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 
16-17.  Problem  Solving  & Decision  Making 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
Fee:  *195. 

16-17.  Police  and  Deadly  Force  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

ir.ua  /- — 

Course.  Presented  f>y  ANACAPA  HCIvntm 
Inc.  Fee:  $395. 

18-20.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  *250. 

23-24.  Street  Survival  Semlnur  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press. 

23-25.  The  23rd  Annual  New  York  Profes- 
sional Polygraph  Seminar  Presented  by 
The  National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  Fee:  *125. 

23-27.  Electronic  Surveillance  & Intercept 
Procedures  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Law  Enforcement  Academy/ 
Organized  Crime  Institute. 

26.  Courtroom  Testimony  und  Procedures 
Class.  Presented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 
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Coming  to  grips  with 
training  female  cops 

As  more  women  seek  to  (om  potcc 
aoenoes.  tfaWnp  academies  me 
having  to  reassess  a lot  nf 
conventional  wisdom.  The  new 
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« a speca)  l£N  article  on 
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I’m  ready  to  invest 
in  my  career! 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer: 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more,  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can:  only  $18.00 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 
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